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DEDICATION. 

TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 
QUEEN CAROUNE. 

Mat it please tour Majestt, 

A work, having for its objects, to lay the 
solid foundation of literary knowledge amongst 
the Labouring Classes of the community, to 
give practical effect to the natural genius found 
in the Soldier, the Sailor, the Apprentice, and 
the Plough-boy, and to make that genius a 
perennial source of wealth, strength, and safety 
to the kingdom ; such a work naturally seeks 
the approbation of your Majesty, who, amongst 
all the Royal Personages of the present age, is 
the only one that appears to have justly esti- 
mated the value of The People. 

The Nobles and the Hierarchy have long 
had the arrogance to style themselves, the 
Pillars that support the Throne. But, as your 
Majesty has now clearly ascertained. Royalty 
hasj in the hour of need, no eflScient supporters 
but The People. 

During your Majesty's long, arduous, mag- 
nanimous, and gallant struggle against match- 
less fraud and boundless power, it must have 
inspired you with great confidence to pcrceK^e 
the wonderful intelligence and talent of your 
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millions of friends ; while your Majesty can- 
not have failed to obsen^e, that the haughty 
and insolent few wfio have been your enemies, 
have, upon all occasions, exhibited an absence 
of knowledge, a poverty of genius, a feebleness 
of intellect, v^hich nothing but a constant asso- 
ciation mth malevolence and perfidy could, 
prevent from being ascribed to dotage or idiocy. 
That, to Her, whose great example is so well 
calculated to inspire us with a love of useful 
knowledge, and to stimulate us to perse veraiM» 
in its piu-suit; that, to Her, the records of 
whose magnanimity and courage will ms^Cr 
mean Spite and Cowardice hide their heads ta 
the end of time ; that, to Her, who, while ia 
-' foreign lands, did honour to Britain's throne^' 
and to Britain herself, by opening the Debtor's 
prison, and by setting the Captive Christian 
free ; that, to Her, who has so long had to 
^ndure all the sufferings that malice could in- 
vent and tyranny execute ; that, to Her, God 
may grant, to know no more of sorrow, but 
long to live in health, prosperity, and glory, 
surrounded and suppoiled by a gi*ateful £uid 
admiring People, is the humble prayer of 

Your Majesty's 
Most dutiful 
And most devoted Servant, 

Wm. cobbett, 

London, Ndv, 25, 1820. 



TO 



: MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT. 

LETTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
North Hempstead, Long hlandf Bee. 6, 1 8 l^i 

My Dear Little James, 

YOU have now arrived at the age of fourteen years 
without ever having* been bidden, or even advised, to 
leok into a book ; and all you know of reading or of 
writing you owe to your own unbiassed taste and 
dioice. But while }^u have lived unpersecuted by 
such importunities, you have had the very great ad- 
viantage of being bred up under a roof beneath which 
no cards, no dice, no gaming, no senseless pastime of 
any description, ever found a place. In the absence of 
these, books naturally became your companions during' 
some part of your time; you have read and have 
written because you saw your elders read and write, 
judt as you have learned to ride and hunt and shbot, 
to dig the beds in the garden, to trim the flowers and 
to prune the trees. The healthful exercise, and the 
pleasures, unmixed with fear, which you have derived 
from these sources, have given you " a sound mind in 
a sound body," and this, says an English writer, whose 
works you will by-and-by read, " is the greatest bless- 
ing that God can give to man." 

It is true, that this is a very great blessing ; but 
mere soundness of mind, without any mental acquire- 
inent, is possessed by millions ; it is an ordinary pos- 
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»6ssion ; and it gives a tnan no fair pretensions to 
merits because he owes it to accident, and not to any 
thing done by himself. But knowledge, in any art or 
science, being always the fruit of observation, study, 
or practice, gives, in proportion to its extent and use- 
fulness, the possessor a just claim to respect. We do, 
indeed, often see all the outward marks of respect be- 
stowed upon persons merely because they are rich, or 
powerful; but these, while they are bestowed with 
pain^ are received without pleasure. They drop from 
the tongue or beam from the features, but have no 
communication with the heart. They are not the 
voluntar}' offerings of admiration, or of gratitude ; but 
are extorted from the hopes, the fears, the anxieties, 
of poverty, of meanness, or of guilt. Nor is respect 
due to honesty, fidelity, or any such qualities; be- 
cause dishonesty and perfidy are crimes. To entitle 
a man to respect, there must be something of his own 
doing, beyond the bounds of his well-known duties 
and obligations. 

Therefore, being extremely desirous to see you, my 
iear James, an object of respect, I now call upon you 
to apply your mind to the acquiring of that kind of 
knowledge which is inseparable from an acquaintance 
with books ; for, though knowledge, in every art and 
science, is, if properly applied, worthy of praise ia 
proportion to its extent and usefulness, there are some 
kinds of knowledge which are justly considered as of 
a superior order, not only because the possession of 
them is a proof of more than ordinary industry and* 
t|dent, but because the application of thefh has natu- 
rally a more powerful influence in the affairs and on 
the condition of our friends, acquaintances, neigh* 
bours^ and country. Blake, the Titchfield thatcher, 
who broke his leg into splinters in falling from a 
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wheat-rick, was, on account of the knowledg^e' which 
he. possessed beyond that of labourers in general, an 
object of respect ; but, in its degree, and in the feel- 
ings from which it arose, how dififerent was that re- 
spect from the respect due to our excellent neighbour 
Mr. Blundell, who restored the leg to perfect use 
after six garrison and army surgeons had declared- 
that itwas impossible to preserve it, and that, if the 
leg were not cut off, the man must die within twenty- 
four hours ! It is probable, that the time of Mr. Blun-' 
DELL was not, on this occasion, occupied more, alto- 
gether, than four days and four nights ; yet, the effect 
was, a great benefit to be enjoyed by Blake for proba- 
cy thirty or forty years to come ; and while we must 
see, that this benefit would necessarily extend itself to 
the whole of his numerous family, we must not over- 
look those feelings of pleasure which the cure would 
naturally produce amongst friends, acquaintances, and 
neighbours. 

The respect due to the profession of the Surgeon or 
PJiysician is, however, of an order inferior to that 
which is due to the profession of the Law ; for, whe- 
ther in the character of Counsellor or of Judge, here 
are required, not only uncommon industry, labour, 
and talent, in the acquirement of knowledge, but, the 
a]H>lication of this knowledge, in defending the pro*- • 
perty of the feeble or incautious against the attacks 
of the strong and the wiles of the crafty, in affording 
protection to innocence, and securing punishment to • 
guilt, has, in the affairs of men and on their condition 
in life, a much more extensive and more powerful in- 
fluence than can possibly arise from the application of 
sipgical or medical knowledge. 

To the functions of Statesmen and Legislators is 
due. the highest respect which can be shown by man 

• 5 
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to any thin^ hum«D ; for, aot only ard the i&dQ8tirf» 
labour> and talent, requisite in the acqairemeeft oC 
knowledge, stil^greater, and far greater here, than iff 
the profession of the Law ; but of the application of 
this knowledge the efi^s are so transcendent in pmnt 
of magnitude as to place them beyond all the bounds 
of comparison. Here it is not individual persons iHth 
their families, friends, and neighbours, that are af- 
fected ; bat whole countries and communities. Here 
the matters to be discussed and decided on, are peace 
or war, and the liberty or slavery, happiness or misery, 
G^ nations^ Here a single instance of neglect, a single 
oversight, a single error, may load with calamity mill- 
lions of men, and entail that calamity on a long serisff 
of future generations. 

. But, my dear James, you will always bear in mind, 
that, as the degree and quality of Our respect rise 
ill proportion to the influence which the different 
branches of knowledge naturally have in the affairs 
and on the condition of men ; so, in the cases of an 
imperfection in knowledge, or of neglect of its appii* 
cation, or of its perversion to bad purposes, all the fe^ 
ings which are opposite to that of respect, rise in the - 
same proportion. To ignorant pretenders to Smgery 
and Medicine we award our contempt and scorn ; on* 
time-serving. or treacherous Counsellors, and on crnel 
or p«rtial'Jtidger, we inflict our detestation and i^* 
horrence ; while, on rapacious, corrupt, perfidious, or 
tyrannical Statesmen and Legislators, the voice of Im* 
man nature cries aloud for e&eoration and vengeancow 

The particular path of ksowtedge, to be pttrsuied' 
by you, will be oi your, own' choosing; but, as tO' 
Imowledge connected with books, there is a step te bo 
teii^n ii6fore7oa can^drly enter upoto any patht In 
the immense fleki^f this kind, of ksowled^ iniMB&e^ 
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r£ible are the paths, atid Grammar is the gate of 
entrance to them all. And, if grammar is so ttsefdl 
in the attaining of knowledge, it is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to enable the possessor to communicate, 
by writing, that knowledge to others, without which 
communication the possession must be comparatively 
useless to himself in many cases, and, in almost ait 
cases, to the rest of mankind. 

The actions of men proceed from their thoughts. 
In order to obtain the co-operation, the concurrence, 
01* the consent, of others, we must communicate our 
thoughts to them. The means of this communication 
are words; and grammar teaches us how to mak6 
use of words. Therefore, in all the ranks, dsgrees, 
and situations of life, a knowledge of the principles 
and rules of grammar must be useful : in some situa- 
tions it must be necessary to the avoiding of really 
injurious errors : and in no situation, which calls on 
man to place his thoughts upon paper, can the posses- 
sion of it fail to be a source of self-gratulation, or the 
want of it a cause of mortification and sorrow. 

But, to the acquiring of this branch of knowledge, 
my dear son, there is one motive, which, though it 
ought, at all times, to be strongly felt, ought, at the 
present time, to be so felt in an extraordinary degree * 
I mean that desire which every man, and especially 
every young man, should entertain to be able to assert 
with efiect the rights and liberties of his country. 
Whett you come to read the history of those Laws at 
England by which the freedom of the People has beeii 
secured, and by which the haj^iness and pow:eraiKi 
glory of our famed and beloved country have been bo 
greatly prottMHed ; when you come to read the history . 
of tb< struggles of o«r forefathers^ by which these 
sacred Laws have, from time to time, been defended ^ 
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against despotic ambition ; by which they have beea 
restored to vigour when on the eve of perishing ; by 
which their violators have never failed, in the end, to 
be made to feel the just vengeance of the People ; 
when you come to read the history of these struggles 
in the cause of freedom, you wiU find, that tyranny 
has no enemy so formidable as the pen. And, while 
you will see with exultation the long-imprisoned, the 
heavily-fined, the banished William Prynne, re- 
turning to liberty, borne by the People from Southamp* 
ton to London, over a road strewed with flowers ; then 
accusing, bringing to trial and to the block, the tyrants 
from whose hands he and his country had unjustly 
and cruelly suffered ; while your heart and the heart 
of every young man in the kingdom will bound with 
joy at the spectacle, you ought all to bear in mind« 
that, without a knowledge of grammar, Mr. Prynnb 
could never have performed any of those acts by 
which his name has been thus preserved, and which 
have caused his memory to be held in honour. 

Though I have now said what, I am sure, will be 
more than sufficient to make you entertain a strong 
desire to take this first step in the road to literary . 
knowledge, I cannot conclude this introductory letter, 
without observing, that you ought to proceed in your 
study, not only with diligence, but with patience i 
that, if you meet with difficulties, you should bear in 
mind^ that, to enjoy the noble prospect from Port's- 
Down Hill, you had first to climb slowly to the top ; 
and that, if those difficulties gather about you and 
impede your way, you have only to call to your recol- 
lection any one of the many days that you have toiled 
through briers and brambles and bogs, cheered and 
urged on by the hope of at last finding and killing your 
game. 
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I have put my work into the form of Letters, in 
order that I might be continually reminded, that I 
was addressing myself to persons who needed to bo 
spoken to with great clearness. I have numbered the 
Letters themselves, and also the "paragraphs, in order 
that I might be able, in some parts of the work, to 
refer you to, or tell you where to look at, other parts 
of the work. And here I \^'ill just add, Jbat a sen- 
tence, used as a term in grammar, means one of those 
portions of words which are divided from the rest by 
a single dot, which is called a period, or full point ; 
and that a paragraph means one of those collections, 
or blocks, of sentences, which are divided from the 
rest of the work by beginning a new line a little 
further in than the lines in general ; and, of course, 
all this part, which I have just now written, beginning 
with ** I have put my work into the form,*' is a para- 
graph. 

In a confident reliance on your attentiveness, in- 
dustry, and patience, I have a hope not less confident' 
of seeing you a man of real learning, employing your 
time and talents in aiding the cause of truth and jus* 
tice, in affording protection to defenceless innocence, 
and in drawing down vengeance on lawless oppres- 
sion ; and, in that hope, I am your happy, as well as 

affectionate father^ 

WILLIAM COBBETT. 
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definition of grammar, and of its dij'fersnt 

branches or parts. 

My Dear James, 
' 1. In the foregoing* Letter I have laid before yoa 
some of the inducements to the study of Grammar. 
In this I will define, or describe, the thing called 
Orammar ; and also its diderent Branches or Parts, 

2. Grammar, as I observed to you before, teaches 
us how to make use of words $ that is to say, it teaches 
us how to make use of them in a proper manner, as 
I used to teach you how to sow and plant the beds in. 
the garden ; for you could have throwed ^bout seeds 
and stuck in plants of some sort or other, in some way 
or other^ without any teaching of mine ; and so can 
anybody, without rules or instructions, put masses of 
words upon paper ; but to be able to choose the words 
which ought to be employed, and to place them where 
they ought to be placed, we must become acquainted 
with certain principles and rules ; and these principles 
and rules constitute what is called Grammar. 
• 3. Nor must you suppose, by-and-by, when yoa 
come to read about Nouns and. Ferbs and Pronouns, 
tkat adl this tends to nothing but mere ornamental 
learning, that it is not altogether necessary, and that 
people may write to be understood very well withoutit* 
ISiis is not the case; for without a good deal of 
knowledge relative to^ these same Nouns and Verbs, 
those who write are neveif sure that they put upoa: 
piqper what they mean to put iq[K)n paper. I idtt^- 
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before the close of these letters, show you, that even 
very learned men have frequently written and caused 
to be published, not only what they did not mean, but 
the very contrary of what they meaned ; and if errors, 
such as are here spoken of, are sometimes committed 
by learned men, into what endless errors must those 
fall who have no knowledge of any principles or rules, 
by the observance of which the like may be avoided ! 
Grammar, perfectly understood, enables us not.only 
to . express our meaning fully and clearly, but so to 
express it as to enable us to defy the ingenuity of man-. 
to give to our words any other meaning tbail Uiat. 
which we ourselves intend them to express. This,' 
therefore, is a science of substantial utility. 

4. As to the different Branches or Parts of Gram- . 
mar, they are four ; and they are thus named : 
Orthography, Prosody, Etymology, and Syntax. 

5. There are two of these branches, on which we 
have very little to say, and the names of which have . 
been kept in use from an unwillingness to g^ve up the 
practice of former times ; but as it is usual to g^ve . 
them a place in books of this kind, I will explain to 
you the nature of all the four Branches. 

6. ORTHOGRAPHY is a word made up of two 
6r6ek words, which mean spelling. The use of 
foreign words in this manner, was introduced at the . 
time when the English Language was in a very, bar* 
barous state ; and, though this use has beern continued, ^ 
it ought to be a rule with you, alwa}r8, when, you 
either write or speak, to avoid the use of any foreign 
or uncommon word, if you can express your mea&infp 
as fully and clearly by an English word ip common 
use. . However, Orthography means neither more . 
nor less than. the very hwBble business of putting 
Letters together pn^rly^ so that they sb^ form 
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Words, This is so very childish a coacern, that I 
will not appear to suppose it necessacy for me to 
dwell upon it ; but as you will, by-and-by, meet with 
some directions, under the head of Etymology* ia 
which directions Vowels and Consonants will be spokea 
of, I will here, for form's sake, just observe, that the 
letters A, E, I, O, and U, are Vowels. Y, in certain 
cases, is also a Vowel. All the rest of the letters of 
the alphabet are Consonants. 

7. PROSODY is a word taken from the Greek 
Language, and it means not so much as is expressed 
by the more common word PRONUNCIATION; 
that is to say, the business of using the proper sound, 
and employing the due length of time, 'm, the uttering 
of syllables and words. This i»a matter, however^ 
which ought not to occupy much of your attention, be-> 
cause pronunciation is learned as birds learn to chirp 
and sing. In some counties of England many words 
are pronounced in a manner different from that in 
which they are pronounced in other counties ; and, 
between the pronunciation of Scotland and that of 
Hampshire, the difference is very great indeed. But, 
while all inquiries into the causes of these differences 
are useless, and all attempts to remove them are vain, 
the differences are of very little real consequence. 
For instance, though the Scotch say coorn, the Lon- 
doners cawn, and the Hampshire folks earn, we 
know that they all mean to say corn. Children will 
pronounce as their fathers and mothers pronounce ; 
and if, in common conversation, or in speeches, the. 
matter be good and judici6usly arranged, the facta 
clearly stated, the arguments conclusive, the words 
well chosen and properly placed, hearers whose ap- 
probation is worth having will pay very little atten- 
tion to the accent. In short, it is sense, and not sound. 
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irhtdt is the object of yotir pursuit ; and, theref&re, 
Ihave said enougii about Prosody. 

8. ETYMOLOGY is a very different matter ; and; 
tmder tbis bead, you will enter on your study. This 
is a word wbich has been formed out of two Greek 
words; and it means the perfigree, or relationship 
cf words, or, the manner in which one word grows" 
out of, or comes from, another- word. For instance, 
the word walk expresses an action, or morement, of 
our leg's ; but, in some cases we say walks, in others 
walked, in others walking. These three latter words 
are all different from each other, and they all differ 
from the primal word, walk; but the action or 
movement, expressed by each of the four, is precisely 
the same sort of action or movement, and the three 
latter words grow out of, or come from, the first. The 
words here mentioned differ from each other with re- 
gard to the letters of which they are composed. This 
difference is made in order to express differences as to 
the Persons who walk, as to the Number of persons, 
as to the Time of walking. You will come, by-and-by, 
to the principles and rules, according to which the 
varying of the spelling of words is made to correspond 
*^ith these and other differences ; and these principles^ 
iind rules constitute what is called Etymology. 

9. SYNTAX is a word which comes from the 
Greek. It means, in that language, the joining of 
several things together; and, as used by gramma- 
rians, it means those principles and rules which teach 
us how to put words together so as to form sentences. 
It means, in short, sentence-making. Having been 
taught by the rules of Etymology, what are the re- 
lationships of words, how words grow out of each 
other, how ihej are varied in their Jetters in order to 
cbrrespond with the variation in the circumstances to 
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t»liich they apply. Syntax ynW teach youbow. ta gkv 
fo all your words their proper situatkms, or places^* 
when you coznie to put them together into sent^ees. 
And here you will hare to do with points as well as 
with words. The points are four in number, the 
Comma, the Semi-Colon, the Colon, and the Periods 
Besides these Points, there are certain Tnmks, such as. 
the mark of interrogntion, for instance ; and, to use 
these points and marks properly is, as you will by- 
and-by find, a matter of very great importance. 

10. 1 have now given you a description of Gram- 
mar and of its separate Branches, or Parts. I have 
shown you, that the two first of these Branches may 
be dismissed without any further notice; but, very 
different indeed is the case with regard to the two 
latter. Each of these will require several Letters; 
ind those Letters will contain matter which it will 
be impossible to understand without the greatest at- 
tention. You must read soberly and slowly, and you 
must think as you read. You must not hurry on 
from one Letter to another, as if you were reading a 
history ; but you must have patience to get, .if possi- 
ble, at a clear comprehension of one part of the sub- 
ject before you proceed to another part. When I 
was studj-ing the French language, the manner in 
which I proceeded was this : when 1 had attentively 
read over, three times, a lesson, or other division of 
my Grammar, I wrote the lesson down upon a loose 
sheet of paper. Then I read it again severM times in 
my o^n hand-writing. Then I <;opied it, in a very 
plain hand, and without a blot, into a book, which I 
had made for the purpose. But if, in writing my 
lesson down on a loose sheet of paper, ' I committed 
one single error, however trifling; I used to tear the 
paper, and write the whole down again; and, fre* 
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%i>ent)7, this occurred three or four times in the writ« 
ijogdown pCooe l^sspn^ I^ at first, found this labour 
V^y irksome; bi^t, having imposed it on myself as % 
dolyt.I faithfully discharged that duty; and long be- 
fore I had proceeded half the way through my Gram- 
V^wt,, I iexperieQce(ji all the benefits of my industry and 
perseverance. ,. 



LETTER III. 

»« ..<« ' ... ETYMOLO&Y« 

THe ^different Parts of Speech, or Sorts of Words. 

My PBA«JAMEa>. . :r,i . 

' 1 1^ In the second Letter I have given you a de* 
scription of Etymology, and shown you, that it treats 
of |he pedigree, or relationship, of words, of the na- 
turp of which relationship I have given you a specimca 
in the word waUc^, .The next thing is to teach you. 
the principles and rules, according to which the 
spelling and employing of words are varied in order 
to express the various circumstances, attending this 
relationship. But, before I enter on this part of ray 
instructions, I must inform you, that there are several 
distinct sorts of words, or, as they are usually called, 
Paris of Speech^ and it will be necessary for you tc. 
be able, before you proceed further, to distinguish the. 
words belonging to each of these Parts of Speech*, 
from those belongi^ig to tho other Parts. There are 
Nine Parts of Speech, and they are named thus < 

AKTUiLES, NjOUXSi 

.. . PRONOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

• VERBS, ADVERBS, 

3WEP0SZTI0NS, .. COXJUNCTiONS, 
.•-. ( INTERJECTIONS,- 
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' 12. Before the serg^nt begins to teacb^oling sol- 
■^ers their exercise of the musket; he explains =t6 
^em the different |>arts of it ; the butt/ the stock, tbe 
barrel, the loops, the swivels, and so on ; because, 
linless they know these by their names, they canmillfc 
know how to obey his instructions in the handling of 
the musket. Sailors, for the same reason, are told 
Vrhich is the tiller, which are the yards, which the 
«hrouds, which the tacks, which the sheets, which the 
booms, and which each and every part of the #1iip. 
Apprentices are taught the names of all the tools used 
in their trade ; and Plough-boys the names of the 
various implements of husbandry. T4iis species of 
preliminary knowledge is absolutely necessary in aH 
<h6se callings of life ; but not more necessary thitn 
it is for you to learn, before you go any further, bow 
io know tJie sorts of words one from another,' To 
teach you this, therefore, is the object of the present 
Ufetter. 

13. ARTICLES. There are hvX three m our lan- 
guage ; and these are, the, an, and a. Indeed, there 
are but two, because an and a are the same word, the 
latter being only an abbreviation, or a shortening Of 
the former. I shall, by-and-by, give you rules for the 
using of these Articles ; but my business in this place 
is only to teach you how to know one sort of words 
from another sort of words. 

14. NOUNS. The word Noun means name, and 
nothing more ; and Nouns are the names of persons 
4tHd things. As far as persons and other animals and 
things that we can see go, it is very easy to di«tin^i>ish 
Nouns ; but there are many* Nouns which elpresn 
what we can neither see, nor hear, nor toiick For 
example: Conscience, Vanity, Vice, Sobriety , Siea* 
diness, Valour ^ and a great number of others/ Gram* 



jnananSi apxious to give some easy rale by which'the 
fchplar might di&tiDguish Ntmns from o^er word^, 
.bave directed him to put the words^ tlie good, bdT^Mre 
any word : and have told him, that, if the three words 
make . sease, the last word is a Noun. This is fref 
^uently the case ; as the good Itouse, the good dog's 
fafttt the good sobriety would, not appear to be very 
good sense. In fact there is no rule of this kind thftt 
will answer the purpose. You must employ your mnd 
in order to arrive at the knowledge here desired. 

1^. Every word which stands for a person or any 
^mal, or for any thing of substance, dead or alivc^ 
is a ^01*91. So far the matter is very easy. Thus^ 
man, eat, tree, log, are Nouns. But, when we come 
to the words which are the names of things, and 
-which things are not substunces, the matter is not so 
eiisy; and it requires a little sober thought. This 
word t1vougM> for example, is a Noun. 

16. The only sure rule is this : that a w(H*d whicli 
stands for anything that has an exist&ice, is a Noun. 
•For example. Pride, Folly, Tlumght, Misery, Truth, 
Falsehood, Opinion, Sentiment. None of these have 
any substmice. You cannot see them, or touch them ; 
but they all have an existence. They all exist in the 
wotld ; and, therefore, the words which represent 
them, or 3tai:id for them,. are called Nouns. If you be 
still a little puzzled here, you must not be impatient. 
You will lind the difficulty disappear in a short time, 
if you exert your powers of thinking. Ask yourself 
what existence means. You will &nd that the word^ *" 
very, for, think, but, pretty, do not express any 
thioj^ which has an existence, or a being ; but that 
-the words, motive, zeal, pity, kindness, do expre^ 
things which have a befng, or. existence. > 

■ . 17. PRONOUNS. Words of this sort stand in the 
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place pf NeuM* Their Bameisfrom the Latin, aol 
i| means For-aiauns, or For-na«ei ; that is ta say^ 
.t)i9ia words^ called Pronouns* areiued^, or inMteai 
^^'NoQns. He, She, Her, Him, Who, ior eiample^ 
ase pronouns. The use of them is to- prevent' the nr 
fietilion of Nouns> and to make vspealdng and writing 
more rapid and less encumbered with words. An ex- 
ample will make this clear to you in a minute. Thus-: 
18. A woman went to a man, and told him, that V 
*>was in great danger of being murdered by a gang of 
.robbers, fi;Ao had made preparations ior attaddoif 
him. He thanked her for her kindness^ and, as he 
was unable to defend himself, he \%it his house and 
went to a neighbour's. - 

1.9. Now, if there were no pronouns, this senteooe 

,mnst be written as follows-:— -A woman went to amai\, 

>and told the man, that the man' was in great danger 

of being murdered by a gang of robbers ; as ^i gang ef 

rqkbers had made preparations, for attacking the nuui. 

The man thanked tiie woman for the woman's kindr 

ness ; and, as the man was unable to defend the 

man's self, the man left the man's house, and went to 

>A neighbour's. 

20. There are several different classes of pronouns : 
hut of this, and of the manner of using Pronouns, 
,you will be informed by-and^by. All that 1 aim at 
iiere k, to enable you to form a dear idea,f|ith regard 
>%0 the tliffsrence in the sorts of words, or 'Parts of 
,8peech. 

{H. ADJECTIVES. The word Adjective, in ite 
full literal sense, means, something added to some-* 
f thing else. Therefore this term is used in- grammar 
•aa the name of that Part of Speech which consists of 
rWerds, which are added, or put, to Nouns, in order to 
Ol^nqiis something rating to the Nooss^ which som^- 
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thing could not be expressed without the help of Ady 
jectives. For instance, there are several Turkeys in 
the yard, some black, some white, some speckled ; 
^nd, then, there are large ones and small ones of aH. 
the colours. I want you to go and catch a turkey ; 
but I also want you to catch a white turkey, and not 
only a white turkey, but a large turkey. Therefore, 
I add, or jiiit to the Noun, the words white and large, 
which, therefore, are called Adjectives, 

22. Adjectives sometimes express the qualities of 
the Nouns to which they are put ; and this being very 
frequently their use, some grammarians have thrown 
aside the word- Adjective, anrf have called words of 
this sort. Qualities. But, this name is not sufficiently 
comprehensive ; for there are many words which are 
Adjectives, which have nothing to do with the quality 
of the Nouns to which they are put. Good and bad 
express qualities, but long and short merely express 
•dimension, or duration, without giving any intimation 
as to the quality of the things expressed by the Nouns 
to which they are put ; and yet, long and short are 
Adjectives. You must read very attentively here, and 
consider soberly. You must keep in mind the above 
explanation of the meaning of the word Adjective : 
^nd if you also bear in mind, that words of this sort 
always express some quality, some property, some 
«{^)earap||9* or «ome distinctive circumstance, belong- 
ing to the Nouns to which they are put, you will veiy 
easily, and in a very short space of time, be able to 
distinguish an Adjective from words belonging to any 
other Part of Speech. -* 

23. VERBS. Grammarians appear to have .been 
at a loss to discover a suitable appellation for this im- 
portant sort of words, or Part of Speech ; for> the 
word Ferb means nothing more than Ward. In the 
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Latin it is verbuni, in the French it is verhe; and 
the French, in their Bible, say Le Ferbe, where we say 
The ff^ord. The truth is, that there are so many pro- 
perties and circumstances, so many and such dif- 
ferent powers and functions belonging to this Part of 
Speech, that the mind of man is unable to briag the 
whole of them into any short and precise description. 
The first grammar that I ever looked into told me, 
that " a Verb is a word which signifies, to do, to be, 
or to suffer " What was I to understand from this 
laconic account ? 

24. Verbs express all the diflferent actions and wiove- 
ments of all creatures and of all things, whether alive 
or dead. As, for instance, to speak, to bark, to grow, 
to moulder, to crack, to crumble, and the like. In all 
these cases there \s movement c\ediT\y understood. But 
in the cases of to think, to reflect, to remember, to like, 
to detest, amd in an infinite number of cases, the more- 
ment is not so easily perceived. Yet tliese are .ail 
verbs, and they do indeed express movements which we 
attribute to the mind, or the heart. But what shall we 
say in the cases of to sit, to sleep, to rot, and the like ? 
Still these are all vefrbs. 

25. Verbs are, then, a sort of words, the use of 
which is to express the actions, the movements, and 
the state or manner of being, of all creatures and thin^, 
whether animate or inanin^ate. In speaking with re- 
ference to a man, io fight is an action ; lj|(|i|^c^ is a 
movement ; to sit is a state of being. 

26. Of the manner of using verbs you will hear a 
great deal by-and-by ; but, what I have here said will, 
if you read attentively, and take time to consider,' be 
sufficient to enable you to distinguish Verbs from the 
words which belong to the other Parts of Speech. 

27. ADVERBS are so called bieicaude the words 

c 
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which belong to this Part of Speech are added to verbs^ 
But this is an inadequate description ; for, as you will 
presently see, they are sometimes otherwise employed. 
You have seen that Verbs express actions, movements, 
and states of being ; and it is very frequently the use 
of adverbs to express the manner of actions, move- 
ments, and states of being. Thus : the man fights 
bravely -, he reflects profoundly ; he sits quietly. In 
these instances the adverbs perform an office, and are 
placed in a situation, which fully justify the name that 
has been given to this sort of words. But there are 
many adverbs which do not express the manner of ac- 
tions, movements, or states of being, and which are 
^ot added to verbs. For instance : " When you sow 
smaJl* seeds, make the earth very fine, and if it have, 
of late, been dry weather, take care to press the earth 
exti^mely hard upon the seeds." Here are four ad- 
verbs, but only the last of the four expresses any thing 
eonnected with a verb. This shows, that the name of 
this class of words does not fully convey to our minds 
a description of tlieir use. 

. 28. However, with this name you must be con- 
tent ; .but, you must bear in mind, that there are ad- 
verbs of time, of place, and of degree, as well as of 
manner ; and that their business is to express, or de- 
scribe, some circumstances in addition to all that is 
expressed by the Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs. In 
the above 'mitence, for example, the words when, 
very, of late, and extremely, add greatly to the pre- 
cept, which, without them, would lose much of its 
foree. 

29. PREPOSITIONS. The prepositions are, in, to, 
for, from, of, by, with, into, against, at, and several 
others. They are called Prepositions, from two I<atin 

words, meaning before and 'place; and this name is 
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given them because they are in most oases placed be- 
fwrt Nouns and Pronouns : as, ** Indian Corn is sown 
" in May. In June and the three following months, 
** it is carefully cultivated. When ripe, in October, 
*' it is gathered in the field, hy men who go/rowi hill 
" fo hill voiih baskets, into which they put the ears. 
'* The leaves and stalks are then collected /or winter- 
" use ; and, they not only serve as food /or cattle and 
*' sheep, but are excellent in the making of sheds io 
** protect animals against the inclemency of the 
-*' weather/' 

30. Prepositions are not very numerous, and, 
though you will be taught to be very careful in using 
them, the above sentence will be quite sufl5cient t€ 
enable you to know the words belonging to this Part of 
Speech from the words belonging to any other Part of 
Speech. 

31. CONJUNCTIONS are so caHed, because they 
conjoin or join together, words, or parts of sentences : 
as, *' Peas ajid Beans may be severed from the ground 
*' before they be quite dry; but they must not be put 
" into stacks or barns until perfectly dry, for, if they 
" be, they will mould.*' The word awrf joins together 
the words Peas and Beans, and, by the means of this 
junction, makes all the remaining part of the sentence 
apply to both. The word but connects the first \rith 
the second member of the sentence. The word for, 
which is sometimes a conjunction, perfdhns, in this 
case, the same office as the word but : it continues the 
connexion ; and thus does every part of the sentence 
apply to each of the two nouns which are the subject 
of it. 

82. INTERJECTIONS. This name comes from 
two Latin words : inter, which means between, and 
jectio, which means something thrown. So that, 

c 2 
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the full literal meaning' of the word is something tJiroun 
between. The Interjections are Ah ! Oh ! Alas ! and 
such-like, which, indeed, are not words, because they 
have no definite meaning. They are mere sounds, and 
they have been mentioned by me merely because other 
grammarians have considered them as being a Part of 
Speech. But this one notice of them will be quite 
sufficient. 

33. Thus, then, you are now able to distinguish, in 
many cases at least, to what Part of Speech belongs 
each of the several words which may come under your 
observation. I shall now proceed to the Etymology 
of each of these Parts of Speech. As we have done 
with the Interjections, there will remain ov{\y eight 
Parts to treat of, and this I shall do in eight Letters, 
allotting one Letter to each Part of Speech. 



LETTER IV. 

ETYMOLOGY OF ARTICLES. 



My Dear James, 

34. In Letter III., paragraph 13, you have seen 
what sort of words Articles are ; that is to say, you 
have there learnt how to disting-uish the words belong- 
ing to this Part of Speech from words belonging to 
other Parts of Speech. You must now turn to Letter 
II., paragraph 8. Having read what you find there 
under the head of Etymology, you will see at once, 
that my business, in this present Letter, ia to teach you 
those principles and rules according to which articles 
are varied in order to make them suit the different 
circumstances which they are used to express. 
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35. You have seen that there are but three arti- 
cles ; namely, A or AN, and THE. The two former 
are, in fact, the same word, but of this I shall say 
more presently. They are called indefinite Articles, 
because they do not define, or determine, what parti- 
cular object is spoken of. The Nouns, to which they 
are prefixed, only serve to point out the sort of person 
or thing spoken of, without defining what person or 
what thing; as, a tret is Mowed down. From this 
we learn that some tree is blowed down, but not what 
tree. But, the definite Article THE, determines the 
particular object of which we speak ; as, 4he tree 
which stood close beside the barn is blowed down. 
In this last instance, we are not only informed that a 
tree is blow^ed down, but the sentence also informs us 
what particular tree it is. This article is used before 
nouns in the plural as well as before nouns in the sin- 
gular number. It is sometimes used before words 
expressive of degrees of comparison : as, the best, the 
worst, the highest, the lowest. When we use a noun 
in the singular number to express a whole species, 
or sort, we use the definite article ; thus, we say, the 
oak is a fine lifee, when we mean, that oaks are fine 
trees. 

36. The article A becomes AN when this article 
comes immediately before anij word which begins 
with a vowel. This is for the sake of the sound ; as, 
an adder, an elephant, an inch, an oily seed, an 
ugly hat. The word an is also used before words 
which begin with an h which is mute, that is to say, 
which, though used in writing, is not sounded in 
q)eaking ; as, an hour. This little variation in the 
article is, as I said before, for the sake of the sound ; 
for, it would be very disagreeable to say, a adder, a 
elephant, a inch, a oily seed, a ugly hat, a hour. 
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and' the like. But a is used, in the usual way, be- 
fore words which begin with an // which is sounded 
in speaking ; as, a horse, a hair, and the like. The 
indefinite article can be used before nonns in the «»- 
gular number only. There is a seeming exception 
to this rule in cases where the words few and mafty 
come before the noun ; as, a few horses ; a great 
many horses ; but, in reality, this is not an exception^ 
because the words few and many, mean number ; 
thus : a small number of horses ; a great number of 
horses; and the indefinite article agrees with this 
word number, whieh is understood, and which is in 
the migular. 



LETTER V. 

ETYMOLOGY OP NOUNS. 



37. This, my Dear James, is a Letter of greal 
importance, and, therefore, it will requke great at* 
tention from you. Before you proceed further, you 
will again Uok well at Letter IL, parngraph 8, and 
then at Letter III., paragraphs 14, 15, and 16, and 
there read carefully everything under the head of 
Nouns, 

i38. Now, then, as Letter III. has taught you how 
ta distinguish Nouns from the words which belong to 
the other Parts of Speech, the business here is to 
teach you the principles and rules according to which 
Nouns are to be varied in the letters of which they 
are composed, according to which they are to be used» 
and according to which they are to be ccmsidered in 
their bearings upon other words iit the sentences in 
which tiiey are used.. 
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3^. In a Nofun there are to be considered^ the 
brtmches, the numbers, the genders, and the case$; 
and all these must be attended to very carefnlly . 

40. THE BRANCHES. Thei-e are two; for 
Nouns are some of them proper and some com« 
MOiff. A Noun is called proper when it is used to 
distinguish one particular individual from the rest of 
the individuals of the same species, or kind ; as, 
James, Botley^^ Hampshire, The Noun is called 
common when it applies to all the individuals of a 
kind; as Man, Village, Country, Botley is a proper 
Nown, because all Villages have not this name ; but 
Village is a common Noun, because all villages are 
called by that name : the name is common to them 
all. Several persons have the name of James, to be 
sure, and there is a Hampshire in America as well as 
in England ; but, still, these are proper names, be- 
cause the former is not common to all men, nor the 
latter to all counties. Proper nouns take no articled 
before them, because the extent of their meaning is 
clearly pointed out in the word itself. Infigui^aiiM 
language, of which you will know more by-and-by, 
we sometimesf however, use the article ; as, ** Gold- 
*' smith is a very pretty poefe> but not to be compared 
•* to the Popes, tJie Drydens, or tJie Otways." And 
again ; •* 1 wish I had the wit of a Swift" We also 
use the definite article before proper nouns, when% 
common noun is understood to be left out ; as. The 
Delaware, meaning the River Delaware. Also when 
we speak of more than one person of the same name ; 
as, ** the Henries, the Edwards," 

41. THE NUMBERS. These are the Singular 
and the Plural, The Singular is the original word ; 
9nd, in general, the Plural is formed by addmg an 
$ to the singular; as dog, dogs. But though tiie 
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greater part of our Nouns form their plurals from the 
giDgular in this simple manner, there are many which 
do not ; while there are some Nouns which have no 
plural number at all, and some which have no sin- 
gular. Therefore, considering the above to be the 
First Rule, I shall add other rules with regard to 
the Nouns which do not follow that Rule.— The 
Second Rule. Nouns, the singular numbers of 
which end in ch, sh, s, or x, require es to be added 
in order to form their plural number; as church, 
churches ; brush, brushes ; lass, lasses ; fox, foxes, 
—The Third Rule is, that Nouns, which end in y, 
•when the y has a consonant coming immediately be- 
fore it, change the y into ies in forming their plurals ; 
as quantity, quantities. But you must mind that, if 
the y be not immediately preceded by a consonant, the 
words follow the First Rule, and take only an s in 
addition to their singular ; as day, days, I am the 
more anxious to guard you against error as to this 
matter, because it is very common to see men of high 
rank and profession writing vaUies, vollies, attorn 
nies, correspondencies, conveniencies, and the like, 
and yet all these are erroneous. Correspondence 
and inconvenience should have simply an s ; for they 
end in e, and not in y. The Fourth Rule is, that 
Nouns which end in a single/, or in fe, form their 
plurals by changing the/, or fe, into ves ; as loaf, 
loaves ; wife, wives. But this rule has exceptions, 
in the following words, which follow the First Rule- 
Dwarf, mischief, handkerchief, chief, relief, grief. 
The two last are seldom used in the plural number ; 
but, as they sometimes are, I have included them.—- 
The Fifth Rule is, that the following Nouns have 
their plural in en ; man, men ; woman, women ; ox, 
oven; child, children. And brethren is used some- 
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times as tlie plural of hr oilier, — The Sixth Rule is, 
that all which nature, or art, or habit, has made plu- 
ral, have no singular ; as ashes, annals, bellows, bowels, 
thanks, breeches, entrails, lungs, scissors, snuffers, 
tongs, ivages, and some others. There are also some 
nouns which have no plural, such as those which ex- 
press the qualities, or propensities, or feelings of the 
mind or heart; as, honesty, meekness, compassion. 
There are, further, several names of herbs, metals, 
minerals, liquids, and of fleshy substances, which have 
no plurals ; to which may be added the names of al- 
most all sorts of grain. There are exceptions here; 
for, while Wheat has no plural, Oats has seldom any 
singular. But all these words, and others which are 
irregular in a similar way, are of such very common 
use, that you will hardly ever make a mistake in ap- 
plying them ; for I will not suppose it possible for my 
dear James to fall into either the company or the lan- 
guage of those persons who talk, and even write, about 
Barleys, Wheats, Clovers, Flours, Grasses, and Malts, 
There remain to be noticed, however, some words, 
which are too irregular in the forming of their plurals 
to be brought under any distinct head even of irregu- 
larity. I will, therefore, insert these as they are used 
in both numbers. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Die, Dice. Groose, Geese. 

Moose, Mice. Penny, Penc;e. 

Louse, Lice. Tooth, Teeth 

Deer, Deer. Foot, Feet. 

42. THE GENDERS. In the French laaguaf^, 
and many other languages, every noun is of thb xosi$t : ^^ ^ 
culine or of the feminine geiider. Hand, fpr instance, .:^^\. 
is of the feminine and arm of the masculine, peti, of • * 
the feminine and paper of the masculine^ This is 
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not tke case with our lang^aag^^ which, in this ref- 
5pect, has followed the order of nature. The nasaeB 
^ all males are of the masculine g-ender ; the names 
of all females are of the feminine gender ; and all 
other nouns are of the neuter gender. And, you must 
observe, that, even in speaking of living creatures, of 
which we do not know the gender, we consider them 
to be of the neuter. In strictness of language, we 
could not, perhaps, apply the term gender to things 
destitute of all sexual properties ; but, as it is applied 
with perfect propriety in the case of males and fe- 
males, and, as the application in the case of inani- 
mate or vegetable matter can lead to no grammatical 
error, I have thought it best to follow, in this respect, 
the example of other grammarians. It may be said 
that the rule which I have here laid down as being 
without any exception, has many exceptions; for 
that, in speaking of a ship, we say, she and her. And 
you know that our country folks in Hampshire call 
almost every thing he or she. Sailors have, for ages, 
called their vessels shes, and it has been found easier 
to adopt than to eradicate the vulgarism, which is 
not only tolerated but cherished by that just admira- 
tion in which our country holds the species of skill 
and of valour to which it owes much of its greatness 
and renown. It is curious to observe, that country 
labourers give the feminine appellations to those things 
only which are more closely identified with them- 
selves, and by the qualities and condition of which 
their own eflforts and their character as workmen are 
affected. The mower calls his scythe a she, the 
ploughman calls . his plough a she ; but a prong, or a 
shovel, or a harrow, which passes promiscuously from 
band to hand, and which is appropriated to no {mr" 
ticular labourer, is called a he. It was, doubtless. 
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from this sort of habitual attachment that our famous 
maritime solecism arose. The deeds of labourers in 
the fields and of artisans in their shops are not of 
public interest sufficiently commanding to enable 
them to break in upon the principles of language ; if 
they were, we should soon have as many hes and 
shes as the French, or any other nation in the 
world. 

43. While, however, I lay down this rule as re- 
quired by strict grammatical correctness, I must not 
omit to observe, that the license allowed to figurative 
language enables us to give the masculine or feminine 
gender to inanimate objects. This has been justly 
regarded as a great advantage in our language. We 
can, whenever our subject will justify it, transform into 
masculine, or into feminine, nouns which are, strictly 
speaking, neuter ; and thus, by giving the functions of 
life to inanimate objects, enliven and elevate our style, 
and give to our expressions great additional dignity 
and force, 

44. The Casbs of Nouns. The word case, as ap- 
plied to the concerns of life, has a variety of meanings, 
or of different shades of meaning ; but, its general 
meaning is, state of things, or state of something. 
Thus we say, " In that case, I agree with you." 
Meaning, ** that being the state of things, or that 
being the state of the matter, I agree with you." 
Ijawyers are said, ** to make out their case: pr not 
to make out tfieir case :" meaning the state of the 
matter, which they have undertaken to prove. So, 
when we say, that a horse is in good case, we meaii 
that lie is in a good state. Nouns may be in differr 
ent states, or situations, as to other nouns, or othof 
words. For instance, a noun may bo the name of fi 
person who strikes a horse, or of a person who pog-^ 
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sesses a horse, or of a person whom a horse kicks. And 
these different situations, or states, are, therefore, 
called cases. 

45. You will not fully comprehend the use of these 
distinctions till you come to the Letter on Verbs ; but 
it is necessary to explain here the nature of t^hese cases, 
in order that you may be prepared well for the use of 
the terms, when I come to speak of the Verbs. . In the 
Latin language each noun has several different endings^ 
in order to denote the different Cases in which it may 
be. In our language there is but one of the Cases of 
nouns which is expressed or denoted by a change in 
the ending of the noun ; and of this change I will 
speak presently. 

46. There are three Cases ; the Nominative, the 
Possessive, and the Objective, A noun is in the No- 
minative case, when it denotes a person, or thing, 
which does something or is something ; as, Richard 
strikes ; Richard is good, 

47. A noun is in the Possessive case, when it 
names a person or thing that possesses some other 
person or thing, or when there is one of the persons 
or things belonging to the other ; as Richard's hat ; 
the mountain's top ; the nation's fleet. Here Richard^ 
mountain, and nation, are in the possessive case, 
because they denote persons or things which />o«« 
sess other persons or things, or have other persons or 
things belonging to them. And here is that change 
in the ending of the noun of which I spoke above. 
You see that Ricliard, mountain, nation, has, each 
of them, an « added to it, and a mark of elision over ; 
that is to say, a comma, placed above the line, be- 
tween the last letter of the word and the s. This is 
done for the purpose of distinguishing this case fcam 
the plural number ; or, at least, it answers this pur- 
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pose in all cases where the plural of the noun would 
end in axis ; though there are different opinions as to 
the origin of its use. In nouns which do not end their 
plural in s, the mark of elision would not appear to be 
absolutely necessary. We might write inans mind, 
womans heart ; but it is best to use the mark of elision. 
When plural nouns end with s, you must not add an s to 
form the possessive case, but put the elision mark only 
after the s which ends the noun ; as, mountains* tops ; 
nations* fleets ; lasses* charms. Observe, however, 
that, in every instance, the possessive case may be 
expressed by a turn of the words; as the hat of 
Richard ; the top of the mountain ; the fleet of the 
nation ; the mind of man ; and so on. The nouns^ 
notwithstanding this turn of the words, are still in the 
possessive case ; and, as to when one mode of expres- 
sion is best, and when the other, it is a matter which 
must be left to taste. 

48. A Noun is in the objective case when the person 
or thing that it names or denotes is the object, or end, 
of some act or of some movement, of some kind or 
other ; Richard strikes Peter ; Richard gave a blow to 
Peter 'y Richard goes after Peter; Richard hates 
Peter ; Richard wants arms ; Richard seeks after fame *, 
falsehood leads to mischief \ oppression produces re- 
sistance. Here you see, that all these nouns in the 
objective case are the object, the end, or the effect, of 
something done or felt by some person or tl»Bg, and 
which other person, or thing, is in the nOtninative 
case. 
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LETTER VI. 

etymology op pronouns. 

My Dear James, 

49. You will now refer to paragraphs 17, 18, and 
19, in Letter III. ; which paragraphs will refresh your 
memory as to the general nature and use of Pronoun^* 
Then, in proceeding to become well acquainted with 
this part of speech, you will first observe, that there 
are four classes, or descriptions, of Pronouns : firSt, 
the Personal ; second, the Relative ; third, the De^ 
monstrative ; and, fourth, the Imlejinite, 

50. In PERSONAL PRONOUNS there are four 
things to be considered ; the person, the number, the 
gender, and the case. ^^ • 

51. There are three persons. The pronoun which ' 
represents, or stands in the place of, the name of the 
person who speaks, is called the Jlrst persoti ; that which 
stands in the place of the name of the person who is 
spoken to, is called the second person ; that which stands 
in the place of the name of the person who is spoken 
of, is called the third person. For example : *' /am 
asking you about him/' This circumstance of person 
you will, by-and-by, find to be of great moment ; be- 
cause, as you will see, the verbs vary their endings 
sometimes to correspond with the person of the pro- 
noun ; and, therefore, you ought to pay strict atten- 
tion to it at the outset. 

52. The number is either singular or plural, and the 
pronouns vary their spelling to express a difference of 
number ; as in this table, which shows, at once, all 
the persons and all the numbers. 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


First person 


I, 


We. 


Second person 


Thou, 


Yon. 


Third person 


He, 


They. 
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53. The next thing is the gender. The pronouns of 
the first and second person have no changes to express 
gender : but the third person singular has changes for 
that purpose : he, she, or it ; and I need not point out 
to you the cases where one of these ought to be used 
instead of the other. 

54. The Case is the last thing to be considered in 
personal pronouns. The meaning of the word case, as 
used in the rules of Grammar, I have fully explained 
to you in Letter V., paragraph 44. In paragraphs 45, 
46, 47, and 48, in that same letter, I have treated of 
the distioction between the cases. Read all those pa- 
ragraphs again before you proceed further : for now 
you will find their meaning more clearly explained to 
you ; because the personal pronouns, and also some ci 
the other pronouns, have different endings, or are com- 
posed of different letter's, in order to point out the dif- 
ferent cases in which they are : as. He, His, Him. 

55. The personal pronouns have, like the nouns, 
three cases ; the nominative, the possessive, and the 
objective. The following table exhibits the whole of 
them at one view, with all the circumstances of person, 
number, gender, and case. 



SINGULAR NUMBER. 



First Person 

Second Person 

{Mas. Gen. 
Femm. 
Neuter. 



Nominative 

I, 

Thou, 

He, 

She,: 

It. 



Possessive. 



ine, J 
me, J 



My 

Mine 

Thy, 

Thine 

His, 

Her 

Hers 

Its, 



Objective, 

Me. 

Thee. 
Hini. 
Her. 
It. 
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PLURAL NUMBER. 



First Person 



Second Person 

{Mas. Gen. 
Femin. 
Neuter 



Pers. 



Norninative. 



Possessive. 



Our, 
Ours, 
Your, 
Yours 



} 



,} 

irs,J 



Objective, 

Us. 
You. 



Them. 



We, 

You, 
They, 
They, 
They, 

56. Upon this table there are some remarks to be 
attended to. In the possessive cases of /, Thou, She, 
We, You, and They, there are two diflferent words ; as. 
My or Mine ; but you know that the former is used 
when followed by the name of the person or thing pos- 
sessed ; and that the latter is used when not so fol* 
lowed : as, " This is my pen; this pen is mine.*' And 
it is the same with regard to the possessive cases of 
Thou, She, We, You, and They, 

57. Thou is here given as the second person singu* 
lar ; but common custom has set aside the rules of 
Grammar in this case ; and though we, in particular 
cases, still make use of Thou and Thee, we geoerally 
make use of You instead of either of them. Accord- 
ing to ancient rule and custom this is not correct ; but 
what a whole people adopts and universally practises, 
must, in such cases, be deemed correct, and to be a 
superseding of ancient rule and custom. 

58. Instead of you the ancient practice was to put 
ye, in the nominative case of the second person plural; 
but this practice is now laid aside, except in cases 
which very seldom occur; but, whenever ye is made 
use of, it must be in the nominative, and never in the 
objective, case. I may, speaking to several persons, 
say, " Ye have injured me ;*' but not " I have in- 
jured ye.** 

59. The words self and selves are sometimes add- 
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ed to the personal pronouns; as, myself, thyself, 
himself; but, as these compounded words are liable 
to no variations that can possibly lead to eftor, it will 
be useless to do anything further than just to notice 
them. 

60. The Pronoun it, though a personal pronoun, 
does not always stand for, or at least appear to stand 
for, any noun whatever ; but is used in order to point 
out a state of things, or the cause of something 
produced. For instance ; ** It freezed hard, last 
*^ night, and it was so cold, that it was with great 
" difficulty the travellers kept on their journey." 
Now, what was it that freezed so hard ? Not the 
frost ; because frost is the eflfect, and not the cause, 
of freezing. We cannot say that it was the weatiier 
that freezed ; because the freezing constituted in part 
the weather itself. No ; the pronoun it stands, in 
this place, for state of things or circumstances ; and 
this sentence might be written thus : ''The freezing 
" was so hard last night, and the cold was so severe, 
•" that the travellers found great difficulty in keeping 
** on their journey." Let us take another example or 
two. " // is a frost this morning, It will rain to« 
" night. It will be fine to-morrow." That is to say, 
" A state of thingfs called frost exists this morning ; 
" a state of things called rain will exist to-night ; and 
" to-morrow a state of things called fine weather." 
Another example : " It is delightful to see brothers 
" and sisters living in uninterrupted love to the end 
•• of their days." That is to say; "The state of 
"things which exhibits brothers and sisters living in 
•* uninterrupted love to the end of their days, is de- 
" lightful to see." The pronoun it is, in this its im- 
personal capacity, used in a great variety of instances; 
but I forbear to extend my remarks on the subject 
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here, because those remarks will find a more suitabLs 
place when I come to another part of my instructions. 
i have said enough here to prevent the puzzHog' that 
mi^ht have arisen from your perceiving that the prer* 
noun it was sometimes used without your being abl« 
to trace its connexion vrith any noun either expressed 
or understood. 

61. In order, however, fartlier to illustrate this 
matter in this place, I will make a remark or two 
upon the use of the word there. Exan^)le ; ** There 
" are many men, who liave been at Latin Scliools for 

years, and who, at last^ cannot write six sentences 
in English correctly."^ Now, you know, the word 
there, in its usual sense, has reference to place ; jret^ 
it has no such reference here. The meaning is ; that 
" many men are in existence, who have been at 
" Latin Schools." Again : " There never was any- 
" thing so beautiful as that flower." That is to say : 
•* Anything so beautiful as that flower never existed, 
** or never was in being** 

62. We now come to the RELATIVE PRO^ 
NOUNS, of which class there are only three ; namely, 
mho, which, and that. The twa latter always remaiji 
the same, through all numbers, genders, and cases \ 
but the pronoun who changes its ending, in order to 
express the possessive and objective cases : as, who, 
whose, whom, 

63. These pronouns are called relative, because 
they always relate directly to some noun or some 
personal pronoun, or to some combination of words; 
which is called the antecedent; that is to say, the 
person or thing before going. Thus : ** The soldier 
who was killed at the siege." Soldier is the antece- 
dent. Again : *' The men (if I am rightly informed) 
*' who came hither last night, who went away, this 
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** morning', whose money yoa have received^ and to 
** mhmii you gave a receipt, are natives of Soutk 
" America." Men is here the antecedent ; and in 
this sentence there are all the variations to which this 
pronoun is liable. 

64. Who, whose, and whani, cannot be used cor- 
rectly as relatives to any nouns, or pronouns, which 
Bo not represent men, women, or children. It is not 
correct to say, the horse, or the d(^, or the tree, wh& 
was so and so ; or to whom was done this or that ; or 
«hose colour, or anything* ebe, was such or such ?• 
But the word That, as a relative pronoun, may be 
applied to nouns of all sorts ; as, the boy that ran ; 
the horse that galloped ; the tree that was blowed 
down. 

• 65. Which, as a relative pronoun, is confined to 
irrational creatures, and here it may be used as a re- 
lative indifferently with that-, as, the horse which 
galloped; the tree which was blowed down. This 
application of the relative which solely to irrational 
creatures, is, however, of modem date ; for, in the 
Lord's Prayer, in the English Church Service, we say^ 
** Our Father which art in heaven.'* In the AmericaH 
Liturgy this error has been .corrected ; and they say^ 
** Our Father who art in heaven." 

66. I cannot, even for the present, quit these rela* 
tive pronouns, without observing to you that they are 
words of vast importance, and that more error&j and 
errors of greater consequence, arise from a jiaisaf^ir 
cation of them, than from the misapplication otSkhAo^ 
all the other classes of words put together. The lea- 
son is this, they are relatives, and they frequently 
stand as the representative of that which has gone 
before, and which stands in a .distant part of the sen- 
tence. This will be more fully explained when I c(m^ 

^4! 
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to ^e Syntax o{ pronouns ; but the matter is of such 
great moment, that r could not refrain from giving 
yoiv^n intimation of it here. 

67. The DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS are 
so called because they more particularly mark, or de- 
monstrate, the nouns before which they are placed, 
or for which they sometimes stand. They are. This, 
These, That, Those, and What, The use of them is 
so well known, and is liable to so little error, that my 
chief object in giving them this separate place, is, to 
show you' the difference between That, when a rela- 
tive and when not a relative. Take an example : 
" That man is not the man, as far as I am able to 
" discover,* that came hither last night." The first 
of these Thats does not relate to the man ; it merely 
points him out : but the latter relates to him ; carries 
you back to him, and supplies the place of repetition! 
This- same word. That, is sometim^ a Conjunction ; 
as, -" That man is not the man, as far as I can dis* 
" cover, that came hither last night, and that was so 
" ill that he could hardly walk." The relative is re- 
peated in the third That : but the fourth That is 
inerely a conjunction serving to connect the effect of 
the illness with the cause. 

68. Perhaps a profound examination of the mattet 
'would lead to a proof of That being always a pronoun ; 
but, as such examination would be' more curious than 
useful, I shall content myself with having clearly 
shown you the difference in its offices as a relative, as 
a demonstrative t and as a conjunction. 

69. What, together with u)ho, whose, lohom, and 
which, are employed in asking questions, and are 
sometimes ranged under a separate head, and called 
interrogative pronouns. I have thought this uane- 

y ; but here is an. observation of importaLhce to 
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attend to ; for, which, though, as a relative, k cannot 
be applied to the.intellectual species, is, as an inter- 
rogative, properly applied to that species : as '* MHiich 
man was it who spoke to you ?" 

70. What sometimes stands for both noun arid re- 
lative pronoun : as, *' What. I want is well known.*' 
That is to say, " The thing which I -want is well 
known.** Indeed, what has, in all cases, this ex- 
tended signification ; for when, in the way of inquiry 
as to words which we have not clearly understood, we 
say. What ? cur full meaning is, " Repeat to us that 
*' which you have said, or the words which you have 
" spoken.** 

71. The INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS- are 
so called because they express their objects in a ge- 
neral and indeterminate manner. Several of them 
are also adjectives. It is only where they are em- 
ployed alone, that is to say, without nouns, that they 
ought to be regarded as pronouns. For instance : 
" One is always hearing of the unhappiness of one 
person or another," The first of these ones is a 
pronoun ; the last is an adjective, as is also the word 
another ; for a noun is understood to follow, though* 
it is not expressed. These pronouns are as follows : 
One, any, each, none, some, other ^ every, either, ^jfiny, 
whoever, whatever, neither, and some few others,' but. 
all of th^m words. invariable in their Orthography, 
and all of very common use. 
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LETTER Vn. 
etymology of adjectives. 

My Dear James, 

72. In Letter IIL, paragraph 21, I have described 
what an Adjective is. You will, therefore, nov read 
that paragraph carefully over, before we proceed in 
studying the contents of the present Letter. 

73. The adjectives have no changes to express 
gender or case ; but they have changes to express 
degrees of comparison. As adjectives describe the 
qualities and properties of nouns, and as these may 
be possessed in a degree higher in one case than in 
another, the adjectives have degrees of comparison ; 
that is to say, changes in their endings, to suit these 
varying circumstances. A tree may be high, but 
another may be higher, and a third may be the 
highest. Adjectives have, then, these three degrees ; 
the first degree, or rather, the primitive word, is called 
the Positive; the second, the- Comparative; the 
third, the Superlative. For the forming of these de- 
grees I shall give you four rules; and, if you pay 
strict attention to these rules, you will need to be told 
very little more about this part of speech. 

74. First Rule. Adjectives in general, which end 
in a consonant, form their comparative degree by add • 
ing er to the positive, and form their superlative de- 
gree by adding est to the positive ; as, 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 

Rich, Richer, Richest. 

75. Second Rule. Adjectives, which end in e, 
add, in forming their comparative, only an r, and in 
forming their superlative, st : as, 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 

Wise, Wiser, Wiiest. 
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76. Third Rule, When the positive ends in d, g, 
en: t, and when these consonants are, at the same 
time, preceded by a (tingle vowel, the consonant is 
doubled in forming the comparative and superlative ; 
as. 



POSITIVE. 


COMPARATIVE. 


SUPERLATIVE, 


Red, 


Uedder, 


Reddest. 


Bi& 


Bigger, 


Biggest. 


Hot, 


Hotter, 


Hottest. 



But, if the J, g, or i, be preceded by another con- 
sonant, or by more than one vowel, the final conso- 
nant is not doubled in tlie forming of the two latter 
degrees : as, 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE. 

Kind, Kinder, Kindest. 

Neat, Neater, Neatest. 

77. Fourth Rule, When the positive ends in y, 
preceded by a consonant, the y changes to ie in the 
other degrees. 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 

Lovely, Lovelier, Loveliest. 

Pretty, Prettier, Prettiest. 

78. There are some adjectives which can be re- 
duced to no rule, and which must be considered as 
irregular; as. 



POSITIVE. 


COMPARATIVE. 


SUPERLATIVE. 


Good, 


Better, 


Best. 


Bad, 


Worse, 


Worst. 


little. 


Leas, 


Least. 


Muoh, 


More, 


Most. 



79, Some adjectives can have no degrees of com- 
parison, because their signification admits of no aug- 
mentation; as, all, each, every, any, several, very, 
iome ; and all the numerical adjectives ; as, one, two, 
three ; first, second, third. 

80. Adjectives which end in most, are superlative, 
and admit of no change ; as, utmost, uppermost. 
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81 . However, you will observe, that all adjectives 
which admit of comparison, may form their de^ees 
by the use of the words more and most j as. 



P08ITIV~E. 


COMPARATIVE. 


SUPERLATIVE. 


Rich, 


More rich, 


Most rich. 


Tender, 


More tender, 


Most tender. 



When the positive contains but one syllable, the 
degrees are usually formed by adding* to the positive 
according to the four rules. When the positive con- 
tains two syllables, it is matter of taste which method 
you shall use in forming the degrees. The ear is, in 
this case, the best guide. But when the positive con- 
tains more tJian two syllables, the degrees must be 
formed by the use of more and most. We may say 
tender and tenderest, pleasanter and pleasantest, pret^ 
tier and prettiest ; but who could tolerate delicater and 
delicatest! 
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etymology of verbs. 

My Dear James, 

82. The first thing you have to do in beginning 
your study as to this important part of speech, is to 
read again very slowly and carefully paragraphs 23, 
24, 25, and 26, in Letter III. Having, by well at- 
tending to what is said in those paragraphs, learned 
to distinguish Verbs from the words belonging to other 
parts of speech, you will now enter with a clear head, 
on an inquiry into the variations to which the words 
of this part of speech are liable. 

83. Sorts op Verbs. Verbs are considered as 
active, passive, or neuter, A verb is called active 
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when it expresses an action which is produced by the 
nominative of the sentence : as ** Pitt restrained the 
Bank.'' It is passive, when it expresses an action, 
which is received, or endured, by the person or thing 
which is the nominative of the sentence ; as, ** The 
Bank is restrained." It is neuter, when it expresses 
simply the state of being-, or of existence, of a person 
or thing", as, '* Dick lies in bed;' or, when it ex- 
presses an action confined icithin the actor, 

84. It is of gi^at consequence that you clearly 
understand these distinctions, because I shall, by-and- 
by» use these terms very frequently. And in order 
to ^ive you a proof of the necessity of attending to 
these distinctions, I will here give you a specimen of 
the errors which are sometimes committed by those 
who do not understand Grammar. This last-men- 
tioned Verb, to lie, becomes, in the past time, lay, 
Hius : '* Dick lies on a bed now, but, some time 
ago, he lay on the floor." This verb is often con- 
founded with the verb to lay, which is an active 
verb, and which becomes, in its past time, laid, 
Tims: '* I lay my hat on the table to-day, but, 
yesterday, I laid it on the shelf." Let us take 
another instance, in order the more clearly to explain 
this matter. A verb may sometimes be what we 
call a neuter verb, though it expresses an action ; 
but this happens when the action is confined within 
the actor ; that is to say, when there is no object to 
which the action passes. Strike is clearly an active 
verb, because something is stricken ; a stroke is given 
to, or put upon, something. But in the case of to 
rise, though there is an action, it passes on to no 
object : as, I rise early. Here is no object to which 
the action passes. But to reuse is an active verb, 
because the action passes on to an object ; as, I raise 

D 
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« stick, I raise my hand, I raise my head, and also I 
raise myself; because, though in this ]ast instance the 
action is confined to me, it is understood that my 
mind gives the motion to my body. These two verbs 
are, in speaking and writing, incessantly confounded ; 
though one is a neuter and the other an active verb, 
though one is regular and the other irregular, and 
though they are not, in any person, time, or mode, 
composed of the same letters. This confusion could 
never take place, if attention were "paid to the princi- 
ple above laid down. 

85. Having thus given you the means of distin- 
guishing the sorts of Verbs, I now proceed to matters 
which are common to all the sorts. There are four 
things to be considered in a Verb ; the person, the 
number, the time, and the mode, 

86. The Person.— Read again Letter VL on the 
Etymology of Pronouns. You will there clearly see 
the use of this distinction about persons: and, as 
I have told you, you will find that it is a matter of 
great consequence; because it will now, at once, be 
evident to you, that, unless the distinction of person 
be attended to, almost every sentence must be 
erroneous. 

87. The verb must agree in person with the noun 
or the pronoun which is the nominative of the sen- 
tence. Look back at , Letter V., and at paragraphs 
44, 45, 46, and 47, in order to refresh your memory 
as to the nominative and other cases. The verb, then, 
must agree with the nominative : as, " I write ; he 
writfis." To say, '* I writes; he urlte:** these would 
l^ both erroneous. 

88. Look back at the explanation about the persons 
in the Etymology of Pronouns in Letter VI. There 
are three persons; but our verbs have no variatioii 
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in their spelling, except for the Mrd person singular. 
For we say, '* I wi^ite, you write, we write, they 
write ;" and only ** he, she, or it writes:' This, then, 
is a very plain matter. 

89. Number is a matter equally plain, seeing that 
our verbs do not, except in one or two instances, 
vary their endings, to express number. But when 
several nouns or pronouns come together, care must 
be taken to make the verb agree with them : as, 
'* Knight and Johnstone resist the tyrants." Not 
resists. But this will be more fully dwelt on in the 
Syntax. 

90. Thr Time. — The verb has variations to express 
the time of an action : as, '* Sidmouth writes a Gireu- 
** lar Letter; Sidmouth wrote a Circular Letter; Sid- 
•* mouth will write a Circular Letter." Again . '' The 
*' Queen dejies the tyrants ; the Queen defied thetyrants ; 
*' the Queen will defy the tyrants." The Times of a 
verb are, therefore, called the present, the past, and 
the future, 

91. The Modes. — The Modes of verbs are the 
different manners of expressing an action, or a state 
of being, which manners are sometimes posUivei 
sometimes conditional, and sometimes indeterminate ; 
and there are cJianges, or variations, in the spelling, 
or writing, of the verb, or of the little words used 
with the verb, in order to express this difference in 
manner and sense. I will give you an instance: 
" He walks fast." " If he walk fast, he will fatigue 
himself." In most other languages, the verb changei^ 
its form very often and very much, to make it eij^j^ss 
the different modes. In ours it does not ; beeatme we 
have little words ceiled signs, whieh "tre use with the 
verbs instead of vnrying the form of the verbs them-^ 
selves. To make this matter clear, I will give ydu^ 
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an example of the English compared with the French 
language in this respect. 

E. F. 

I march, Je raarche, 

I marched, Je marchois, 

I might march, Je marchasse, 

I should march, Je marcherois. 

There are other variations in the French verh ; !>ut 
we effect the purposes of these variations by the use 
of the signs, shall, may, luighf, couldj tvould, and 
others. 

92. The modes are four in number ; the infinitive, 
the indicative, the suhjunciive, and the imperative. 
Besides these there are the two participles, of which I 
shall speak presently. 

93. The infininve mode is the verb in its primitive 
state : as, to march. And this is called the infinitive, 
because is is without bounds or limit. It merely ex- 
presses the action of marching, without any constraint 
as to person or number or time. The little word /o, 
makes, in fact, a part of the verb. This word to, is, 
of itself, a preposition ; but as prefixed to verbs, it is 
merely a s'^n of the Infinitive Mode. In other 
langfuages there is no such sign. In the French, for 
instance, aller means, to go ; ecrire means, to write. 
Thus, then, you will bear in mind, that in English the 
to makes a part of the verb itself, when in the infini- 
tive mode. 

94. The Indicative Mode is that, in which we 
express an action, or state of being, positively ; that is 
to say, without any condition, or any dependent 
circumstance. It merely indicates the action or state 
of being, without being subjoined to anything which 
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renders the action or state of being dependent on any 
other action or state of being*. Thus : *' He writes," 
This is the indicative. 

95. But the Subjunctive Mode comes into use, when 
I say, " If he u^rite, the guilty tyrants will be ready 
with their dungeons and axes." In this case, there is 
something subjoined ; and therefore this is called the 
subjunctive mode. Observe, however, that in our lan- 
guage, there is no very great use in this distinction of 
modes ; because, for the most part, our little signs do 
the business, and they never vary in the letters of 
which they are composed. The distinction is useful 
only as regards the employment of verbs without the 
signs, and where the signs are left to be understood ; 
as in the above case, ** If he should write, the guilty 
tyrants would be ready." And observe, further, that 
when the signs are used, or understood, the verb retains 
its original or primitive form throughout all the per- 
sons, numbers, and times. 

96. The Imperative Mode is mentioned here merely 
for form's sake. It is that state of the verb which com- 
mandSy orders^ bids, calls to or invokes: as. Come 
hither ; be good ; march away ; pay me." In other 
languages there are changes in the spelling of the 
verbs to answer to this mode : but in ours there are 
none of these ; and therefore the matter is hardly 
worth notice, except as a mere matter of form. 

97. The Participles, however, are different in point 
of importance. They are of two sorts, the active and 
the passive. The former ends always in ing, and the 
latter is generally the same as the past time of the verb 
out of which it grows. Thus : working is an active 
participle, and worked a passive participle. They 2ire 
called participles because they partake of the qualities 
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ef other parts of speech as well as of verbs. For in* 
stance : ** I am working ; working is laudable ; a toorh' 
** ing man is more worthy of honour than a titled 
** plunderer who lives in idleness/' In the first in- 
stance working is a verb, in the second a noun, in the 
third an adjective. So in the case of the passive parti- 
ciple ; I worked yesterday ; that is, worked mortar. 
The first is a verb, the last an adjective. 

98. Thus have I gone through all the circumstances 
of change to which verbs are liable. I will now give you 
the complete conjugation of a verb. To conjugate, in 
its usual acceptation, means to join together; and, as 
used by grammarians, it means, to place under one 
view all the variations in the form of a verb ; begin- 
ning with the Infinitive Mode and ending with the 
Participle. I will now lay before you, then, the con- 
jugation of the verb to worky exhibiting that verb in 
all its persons, numbers, times and modes. 

Infinitive Mot>l2. 

To Work. 

Ikdicatiye Mode. 
Siuffitlar. Phtrai. 

f»mftPtit 0«t Person. I work, We work, 

lime ) ^^ Person. Thou workeSt, You work, 

(.3d Person. He, she, or It, works. Tfiey work. 

^^ r . — I worked. We worked, 

Tim A 'i Thou workedst, You worked, 

1 ime. j^ y g worked. they worked. 



I shall or will work. We shall or 

will work, 

Future I Thou shalt or wilt You shall or 

Time. ^ work^ will work, 

He shall or will work. They sbaJI or 

will woilt. 
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Subjunctive Mode. 

If I work, or may, might, could, would, or ghould, work. 

If thou work, or may, work. 

If he, she, or it work, or may, work. 

If we work, or may, ■ work. 

If you work, or may, ■ work. 

If they work, or may, work. 

I.MPERATIVE Mode. 

Let me work. Let us work, 

Work thou, Work you, 

Let him work. Let them work. 

Participles. 
Active, — Working. 
Pasnve. — Worked . 

99. Some explanatory remarks are necessary here. 
The third person singular of the Indicative present used 
to be written with et/i : as worketh ; but this spelling" 
has long" been disused. The past time may be formed 
by did : as, did worky instead of worked ; and do work 
may be used in the present time ; but, in fact, these 
iittle words are a great deal more than mere marks of 
the times, Tbey are used in one time to express the 
negative of another, or to affirm with more than ordi- 
nary emphasis. 

100. Grammarians generally make a present and a 
past time under the subjunctive mode ; but the tinith 
i», that any of the signs may apply to the present, past, 
or future of that Mode. These are little words of vast 
import and of constant use ; and though that use is so 
very difficult to be^ learned by foreigners, we ourselves 
jiever make, mistakes with regard to it. The verb to 
be alone changes its form, in order to make a past time 
in the Subjunctive Mode. 

101 . As to the Imperative Mod^, where the pronouns 
Thou and You are put after the yerb, we seldom {Hit 
the thou and the you. We make use of the verb only, 
wkich is quite sufficient. 
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102. Some Grammarians put in their conjugations 
what they call the compound times : as, I have tiorked, 
I had workedy I shall have worked, I may have worked, 
and so on. But this can only serve to fill up a book ; 
for all these consist merely in the introduction of the 
use of the verb to have in its various parts. In the 
above conjugation all the changes or variations of 
the verb are exhibited ; and it is those changes and 
variations which, under the present head, form the 
important object of our inquiry. 

103. The ver])s to have and to be are of great use in 
our language. They are called auxiliary verbf. To 
let and to do are also called auxiliaries ; but they are of 
far less importance than to have and to be. Before, 
however, I say more on the subject of these auxiliaries, 
I must speak of all the verbs as regular or irregular^ 
just observing here, that the word auxiliary mean* 
helper, or helping. 

104. Verbs are called regular when they have their 
changes or variations according to a certain ruh or 
manner. Thus; *' I walk, I walked; I work, I worked." 
But, I cannot say, " I writtd.** I must say, " I wrote." 
Now, obser^•e, that we call regular verbs all those which 
end their past time of the Indicative and their passive 
participle in ed ; and if you now look back at the con- 
jugation of the verb to work, you will find that it is a 
regular veib. Indeed, this is the case with almost all 
our verbs. But there are some iittle irregularities 
even here, and they must be veiy well attended tOj 
because a want of attention to them leads to very 
great errors even as to spelling. 

105. These little irregularities I shall notice under 
five separate heads ; and if you should forget at any 
time what has been said on the subject, a reference 
to these will in a moment set-you right— 1. The 
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verb to work is pvfectly regular, for it has ed added 
to it in order to form the paxt time, and also in order 
to form the passive participle. It is the same with the 
verbs to walk, to turn, to abandon, and numerotw 
others. But if the infinitive, that is to say, the pri- 
mitive or original word, end in e, then d only is added 
in the past time and participle, and it instead of est 
after Thou: as, in the case of to mote, which be- 
comes moved and movest. You have seen, also, in 
the ca<»e of the verb to work, that we had only an s 
to form the third person singular of the present of the 
indicative : he works. But if the infinitive end in h, 
9, X, or z, then es must be added ; as, to wish, he 
wishes ; to toss, he tosses ; to box, he boxes ; to buzz, 
he buzzes. — II. When the infinitive ends in y, and 
when that ij has a consonant immediately before if, 
the // is changed into ie to form the third person 
singular of the present of the indicative : as, to reply^ 
he replies. But (and I beg you to mark it well) if 
the ending y have a vowH immediately before it, the 
verb follows the general rule in the formation of the 
third person singular of the present of the indicative ; 
as to delay, he delays ; and not he delaies. It is the 
same in the second person singular: as, to reply, 
thou repUest; to delay, thou delay est. — III. When 
the infinitive ends in y with a consonant immediately 
before it, the past time of the indicative and the pas- 
sive participle are formed by using an i instead of the 
y ; as, to reply ; he replied ; to deny, it was denied. 
But if the y be preceded by a vowel, ed is added to 
the y in the usual manner : as, to daidy, he delayed, 
— IV. The active participle, which always pnds in 
iag, is in general formed by simply adding the ing 
to the infinitive : as to work, working ; to talk, tafk- 
htg. But if the infinitive end in a single e, the e is 
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dropped : as, to move, moving. The verb to he is an 
exception td this ; but then that is an irregular verb* 
It is>hen the infinitive ends in a single e, mind ; fof 
if the e be double, the general rule is followed : as, to 
free, freeing. When the infinitive ends in ie, those 
letters are changed into y in the forming of the active 
participle ; as to lie, lying,-^Y. When the infinitive 
ends in a bingle consonant, which has a single rowel 
immediately before it, the final consonant is doubled, 
not only in forming the active participle, but also in 
forming the past time of the indicative, and the pas^ 
sive participle : as, to rap, rapping ; I rapped, it was 
rapped. But, observe well, this rule holds good only 
as to words of one syWible; for if the infinitive of 
the verb have more than one syllable, the consonant 
is not doubled miless the accent be on the last sylUible ; 
and the accent means, the main force or weight, or 
sound of the voice in pronouncing the word. Fof 
instance, in the word to open, the accent is on the 
first syllable ; and therefore we write opening, oj^cned. 
But when we come to the verb to refvr, where we find 
the accent on the last syllable, we write rpferring, re- 
ferred, 

106. These irregularities, though very necessary to 
be attended to, do not prevent us from considering* 
the verbs which are subject to them, as reyidar verbs. 
The mark of a regular verb is, that its pasl time and 
passive participle end in ed : every verb which (!o3s 
not answer to this mark, is irregular. 

107. There are many of these imgnlar verbs, of 
which I shall here insert a complete list. All. the irre- 
gularities (except the little irregularities just men* 
tioned) which it is possible to find in an English verb 
(the auxiliary verbs excepted), are in the p«*7 tf)k^ 
and the passive pariiciple only. Thorefon?, it will 
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be sufficient to give a list, showing, in those two in- 
stances, what are the irregularities of each verb : and, 
in order to render this list convenient, and to shorten 
the work of referring to it, T shall make it alphabetical. 
With the past time of the several verbs T shall use the 
first person singular of the pronoun, in order to make 
my examples as clear as possible. 
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INFINITIVE. 

To abide, 
to be, 
to bear, 
to beat, 
to become, 
to befall, 
to beget, 
to begin, 
to behold, 
to bend, 
to beseech, 
to bid, 
to bind, 
to bite, 
to bleed, 
to break, 
to breed, 
to bring, 
to buy, 
to catch, 
to choose, 
to cleave, 
to come, 
to cost, 
to cut, 
to die, 
to do, 
to drink, 
to drive. 



PAST TIME. 


PARTICIPLES 


I abode. 


abode. 


I was. 


been. 


I bore, 


borne. 


I beat. 


beaten. 


I became. 


become. 


It befell. 


befell. 


I begot, 
I began, 
I beheld. 


begotten. 

begun. 

beheld. 


I bended. 


bent. 


I besought. 


besought. 


I bade, 


bidden. 


I bound. 


bound. 


I bit. 


bitten. 


I bled. 


bled. 


I broke, 


broken. 


I bred. 


bred. 


I brought, 
I bought. 
I caught, 
I chose. 


brought, 
bought, 
caught, 
chosen 


I clove. 


cloven. 


I came. 


come. 


I cost. 


cost. 


I cut. 


cut. 


I died. 


died. 


I did. 


done. 


I drank. 


drunk. 


I drove. 


driven. 
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to eat, 
to fall, 
to feed, 
to feel, 
to figlit, 
to find, 
to flee, 
to flin^, 
to fly. 
to forbear, 
to forbid, 
to forget, 
to forgive, 
to forsake, 
to get. 
to give, 
to go, 
to grind, 
to have, 
to hear, 
to hide, 
to hit, 
to hold, 
to hurt, 
to keep, 
to know, 
to lay, 
to lead, 
to leave, 
to lend, 
to let, 
to lie, 
to lose, 
to make, 
to meet, 
to overcome, 
to overdo, 
to pass, 
to pay, 
to put. 



ate, 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forbore, 

forbade, 

forgot, 

forgave, 

forsook, 

got, 

gave, 

went. 

ground, 

had, 

heard, 

hid, 

hit, 

held, 

hurt, 

kept. 

knew, 

laid, 

led, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 

lay, 

lost, 

made, 

met, 

overcame, 

overdid, 

passed, 

paid, 

put. 



eaten. 

fallea. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forborne. 

forbidden. 

forgotten. 

forgiven. 

forsaken. 

gotten. 

given. 

gone. 

ground. 

had. 

heard. 

hidden. 

hit. 

held. 

hurt. 

kept. 

known. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lain. * 

lost. 

made. 

met. 

overcome. 

overdone. 

past. 

paid. 

put. 
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to deal, 
to dig, 
to dip, 
to draw, 
to dream, 
to dwell, 
to freeze, 
to geld, 
to gild, 
to gird, 
to grow, 
to hang, 
to help, 
to hew, 
to kneel, 
to knit, 
to lade, 
to leap, 
to light, 
to load, 
to mean, 
to mow, 
to overflow, 
to saw, 
to shave, 
to shred, 
to shine, 
to sling, 
to slink, 
to slip, 
to smell, 
to snow, 
to sow, 
to spell. 
t0 spill, 
to split, 
to spring, 
to stamp, 
to sting, 
to strew, 



dealt, 
dug. 
dipt, 
drew, 
dreamt, 
dwelt, 
froze, 
gelt, 
gik, 
girt, 
grew, 
hung, 
helpt, 
hewed, 
knelt, 
knit, 
loaded, 
leaped, 
light, 
loaded, 
meant, 
mowed, 
overflowed, 
sawed, 
shaved, 
shred, 
shone, 
slung, 
slunk, 
slipt, 
smelt, 
t snowed, 
sowed, 
spelt, 
spilt, 
split, 
sprang, 
stampt, 

stung or stang. 
Strewed, 



dealt. 

dug. 

dipt. 

drawn. 

dreamt. 

dwelt. 

frozen. 

gelt. 

gilt. 

girt. 

grown. 

hung. 

helpt. 

hewn. 

knelt. 

knit. 

laden. 

leapt. 

light. 

loadeu. 

meant. 

mown. 

overflown , 

sawn. 

shaven. 

shred. 

shone. 

slung. 

slunk. 

slipt. 

smelt. 

snown. 

sown. 

spelt. 

spilt. 

^plit. 

sprung. 

stampt. 

stung. 

strewn. 
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to strow, 
to stride. 


I strowed, 
I strode, 


strow n. 
stridden. 


to string, 
to strip, 
to strive. 


I strung, 
I stript, 
I strove. 


strung. 

stript. 

striven. 


to sweep, 
to swell. 


I swept, 
I swelled. 


swept, 
swollen. 


to swim. 


I swam, 


swum. 


to swing, 
to thrive, 
to throw, 
to thrust, 
to wax. 


I swung or swang 
I throve, 
I threw, 
I thrust, 
I waxed. 


swung. 

thriven. 

thrown. 

thrust. 

waxen. 


to weave. 


I WO^'8, 


woven. 


to weep, 
to whip. 


I wept, 
I whipt. 


wept, 
whipt. 
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109. The greater part of these verbs have become 
irregular by the bad practice of abhrevlai'ing or sltort' 
cning, in writing. We are always given to cut our 
words short ; anS, with very few exceptions, you find 
people writing Iov\1, woo*(l, walk'd ; instead of 
loved, moved, walked. They wish to make the pen 
correspond with the tongue; but they ought not 
then to write the word the at full length, nor the word 
oJ\ nor any other little word ; for scarcely ever are 
these words fully aoumled in speaking. From lov'd, 
mov\ly w(dk*d, it is very easy to slide into lovt, movt, 
walkt. And this has been the case with regard to 
curst, dealt, dwelt, leapt, helpt, and many others in 
the last-inserted list. It is just as proper to ssyjumpt^ 
as it is to say leapt ; and just as proper to say walkt 
as either; and thus we might go on, till the ortho- 
graphy of the whole language were changed. When 
the love of contraction came to operate on such verbs 
as to burst and to light, it found su:h a clump of con- 
sonants already at the end of the words, that it could 
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add none. It could not enable the organs even of 
English speech to pronounce Lurst'd, lighted. It 
therefore made really short work of it, and, dropping 
the last syllabic altogether, wrote burnt and light in 
the past time and passive participle. But is it not 
more harmonious, as well as more correct, to say, 
*' The bubble is almost biirsted," than it is to say, 
'* The bubble is almost hurst "? x\nd as to hang, is 
it not better to say hanged than hung ? *' I will be 
hanged if I do," is a very common phrase ; and is it 
not better than it would be to say, ** I will be hung 
if I do " ? Many of these verbs, by being very dit&- 
cult to contract, have, as in the case of to hang, to 
swing, and the like, reduced the shorteners to the 
necessity of changing almost all the letters of the 
words ; as, to dare, durst : but, is it not better to say 
I dared than I durst P This habit of contracting or 
shortening is a very mischievous habit. It leads to 
the destruction of all propriety in the use of letters ; 
and instead of a savhig of time, it produces, by the 
puzzling that it gives rise to, a great loss of time. 
Hoping that what I have here said will be a warning 
to you against the cutting of words short, I have only 
to add, on the subject of irregular verbs, that those in 
the last list are to be used in the regular form, and 
that the only real irregulars are those of the first list. 
Nay, I have, after all, left some verbs in the first list, 
which may be used in the regular form : aLS,past, which 
may be, in the participle, passed, and with full as much 
propriety. 

110. Auxiliary Verb,s. — In the present Letter, 
paragraph 103, I opened this part of my subject. The 
word let is the past time and the passive participle of 
the verb to let. It is used as an auxiliary, however, 
in the present time*, and only in the imperative 
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mode ; as. Let me go ; let us go ; let him go. That 
is to say. Leave me to go, leave us to go, leave him 
to go» Perhaps the meaning, fully expressed, would 
be. Act in such a way that I may be left to go, or suf- 
fered to go. 

111. The auxiliary do, which, for the passed time, 
becomes did, is part of the verb to do, which in its 
past time is did, and in its passive participle done. 
In this sense, it is not an auxiliary but a principal 
verb, and its meaning is equal to that of to execute, 
or to perform ; as, I do my tvork, I execute my 
work, I perform my work* As an auxiliary or 
helper, it seems to denote the time of the principal 
verb : as, I do walk, I did walk ; and, we may say, 
I do execute my work, or, I do do my work. In this 
iast example, the first do is an auxiliary, and the last 
do a principal verb. However, as I said before, do 
and did, used as auxiliaries, do a great deal more 
than merely express time. In fact, they are not 
often used for that purpose only. They are used for 
the purpose of affirming or denying in a manner pe- 
culiarly strong : as, I do work, means, that I work, 
notwithstanding all that may be, or may have been 
said, or thought, to the contrary ; or it means, tbat I 
work now, and have not done it at some other stated 
or supposed time. It is the same^ with the exception 
of time, as to the use of did. These are amongst those 
little words of vast import, the proper force and use of 
which foreigners scarcely ever learn, and which we 
learn from pur very infancy. 

112. The verbs to have and to be are the two 
great auxiliaries. These words demand an extraor- 
dinary portion of your attention. They are principal 
verbs as well as auxiliaries. The verb to have, as a 
principal verb, signifies possession : as, / have a pen. 
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that is to say, / possess a pen. Then, this k a word 
of Yery great use indeed in its capacity of principal 
verb ; for we say, / have a head-ache, I have a fiaired 
of such a thing, / have a mind to go ; and hundreds 
of similar phrases. I possess a head-ache, has the 
same meaning; bat the other is more agreeable to 
the natural turn of our langnage. As auxiliary this 
verb is absolutely necessary in forming what are cafled 
the compound times of other verbs, and those times 
are called compound, because they are formed of two 
or more verbs. Suppose the subject to be of my 
working, and that I want to tell you that my work 
is endeif, that I have closed my work, 1 cannot, in 
a short manner, tell you this without the heljf of the 
verb to hai:e. To say, / work, or, / worked, or / 
will work ; these will not answer my purpose. No : 
I must call in ths help of the verb to have, and tell 
you I hate worked. So, in the case of the past time, 
I must say, I had worked ; in the future, I shall lusve 
worked ; in the subjunctive mode, I must say, I may, 
might, could, or should have worked. If you reflect 
a little, you will find a clear reason for employing the 
verb to have in this way ; for when I say, *' I have 
worked," ray words amount to this ; that the act of 
working is now in my possession. It is completed. It 
is a thing / own, and therefore I say, / have it. 

113. ITie verb to be signifies existence when used 
as a principal verb. ** To be ill, to be well, to be 
rich, to be poor," mean, to exist in illness, in health, 
in riches, in poverty. This verb, in its compound 
times, requires the help of the verb to have: as, I 
have been, I had been, I shall have been, and so on. 
As auxiliary, this verb is used with the participles 
of other verbs : as, to be working, he is working, it is 
worked. Now you will perceive, if you reflect, that 
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these plirases mean as follows ; e.ihthig in work, he 
exists in work, it exists in a worked state. Both these 
verbs are sometimes used, at one and the same time, 
as auxiliarit:^ to other principal verbs : as, I have been 
writings ; / have been imprisoned ; and so on ; and, 
upon patient attention to what has already been said, 
yon will find that they retain upon all occasions their 
full meaning, of possession in the one case, and of 
existence in the other. 

114. Now, my dear James, if I have succeeded in 
making' clear to you the principle, out of which the 
use of these words, as auxiliaries, has arisen, I have 
accomplished a g-reat deal ; for, if well grounded in 
that principle, all the subsequent difiiculties will 
si)ecdily vanish before you. 

1 15. 1 now proceed to close this long and important 
Letter by presenting to you the conjugation of these 
two verbs, both of which are irregular, and every irre- 
gularity is worthy of your sftict attention. 

Infinitive Mode. 

To Have. 
Indicative Mode. 

Singular. Plural. 

« f 1st Person. I bave, We have, 

§ J 2d Person. Thou hast. You have, 

H ^3d Person. He, she, or it has or ^^^ ^^^^ 



fu 



hath. 



H ( — I bad. We had, 

V><— Thou hadst. You bad, 

(2 L — He, she, or it bad. They bad. 

6 C — I shall, or will, have. We shall, or will, bave, 

.§ 3 — Thou shalt, or wilt, have, You shall, or will, have, 

= r "'' ' wiirhl^e'"' " They ,h.,.. or will. b..e. 
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StBJUNCTivt Mode. 

If I have, or may, might, would, coold, or should, h^re. 

If thou have, or may, • bare. 

If he, she, or it, have, or may, — ^— hare. 

If we have, or may, hare. 

If you have, or may, hare. 

If they have, or may,— have. 

Imperative Mode. 

Let me have. Let ua bare, 

Ha\'e thou. Hare you. 

Let him, her, or it have Let them have. 

PaBIICII'LFS. 

Active, — Having, 
Positive. — Had. 

116. Though I have inserted hath in the third per- 
son singular of the present of the indicative, it is 
hardly ever used. It is out of date, and ouglit to be 
wholly laid aside. 

117. The verb to be is still more irregular, but a lit- 
tle attention to its irregularities will prevent all error* 
in the use of it. 

Infinitive Monr. 

To Be. 



Indicative Mode. 



Pros 
Time 



ast J 

ime. ] 



Past 
Time 

Future ) 
Time. \ 



Sivfjular. 

1st Person. 
2d Person. 
3d Person. 

1 was, 



Pres. 
Time. 



Plural. 

I am, Wc are, 

Thou art. Yon arc, 

lie, she, or it \s. They aic. 

Wc were. 
Thou wast. You were, 

He, she, or it was. They were. 

I shall, br will, be, "We shall, or will, be, 

— Thou shalt, or wilt, be, You shall, or will, be, 

— He, she, or it shall, or They shall, or will, be. 
will be. 

Subjunctive MoDF. 

If I be, or may, might, would, could, or should, be. 

be. 

— l>e. 

■— be. 

— — be. 

bew 



If Thou be, or may 

If He, she, or it be, or may, 

If We be, or may, ^ 

If You be, or may, 

If They be, or may, 
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If I were, 



Past Time. 



• ir 1 were, 

%IfThouwert, 

J If He, she, or it were, 

I 



If We were, 
If You were, 
If They were. 



Imperative Mode. 

Let me be. Let us be. 

Be thou. Be you. 

Let him, her, or it, be. Let them be. 

Participles. 
Present. — Being. 
Past, — Been. 

118. In the Subjunctive Mode I have made use of 
the conjunction // throughout all the conjugations of 
verb&. But a verb may be in that mode without an if 
before it. The if is only one of the marks of that mode. 
A verb is always in that mode when the action or state 
of being expressed by the verb is expressed condi' 
tionally ; or when the action or state of being is, in 
some way or other, dependent on some other action or 
state of being. But of this I shall speak more at large 
when I come to the Syntax of Verbs. 

119. There remain a few words to be said about 
the signSy the defective verbs, and the impersonal 
verbs. The signs, may, might, can, could, will, 
would, shall, should, and must, have aU, originally, 
been verbs, though they are now become defective in 
almost all their parts, and serve only as signs to other 
verbs. fVill, indeed, is part of a regular verb : as, 
te will, they willed, they are willing, they will be 
willing. The word would is certainly the past time 
and passive participle of the same verb ; and, indeed, 
it is used as a principal verb now, in certain cases : 
as, " / would he were rich." That is to say, I degire, 
or am willing, or, it is my will, that he should be 
rich. But deep inquiries regarding the origin of these 
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words are more curious than useful. A mere idea of 
the nature of their origin is enough. The word ought 
is a verb defective in most of its parts. It certainly, 
however, is no other than a part of the verb to owe, 
and is become oui^ht by corruption. For instance; 
'* I ought to write to you," means, that " I owe the 
performance of the act of writing to you.'* Ought is 
made use of only in the present time, and for that 
reason a great deal has been lost to our language by 
this corruption. As to the verbs which some Gram- 
marians have called impersonal, there are, in fact, no 
such things in the English language. By impersonal 
verb is meant, a verb that has no noun or pronoun for 
its nominative case ; no person or thing that is the 
actor or receiver of an action, or that is in being. 
Thus : '* It rains/' is by some called an impersonal 
Terb ; but the pronoun it represents the person. Look 
again at Letter VI., and at paragraphs GO and 61. 
You will there find what it is that this it, in such cases, 
represents. 

120. Thus I have concluded my Letter on the Ety- 
mology of verbs, which is by far the most important 
part of the subject. Great as have been my endea- 
vours to make the matter clear to you, I am aware, 
that after the Jirst reading of this Letter, your mind 
will be greatly confused. You will have had a glimpse 
at every thing in the Letter, but will have seen nothing 
clearly. But, my dear James, lay the book aside for 
a day or two ; then read the whole Letter again and 
ag^n. Read it early, while your mind is clear, and 
while slu^ards are snoring. Write it down. Lay it 
aside for another day or two. Copy your own writing. 
Think as you proceed ; and at the end of your copy- 
nig, you will understand clearly all the contents of the 
Letter. Do not attempt to study the Letter piece by 
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piece. In your reading's, as well as in your copyings, 
^o clean throug^liout. If you follow these instructions, 
the remaining part of your task will be very easy and 
pleasant. 



LETTER IX. 

ETYMOLOGY OF ADVERBS. 



121. In Letter III;, and in paragraphs 27 and 28, 
you will find a description of this part of speech. Read 
again those two paragraphs, in order to refresh your 
momorv. There is n6t much to be said about adverbs 
under the head of Etymology. They are words liable 
to few variations. Adverbs are very numerous, and 
may bs divided into five principal classes ; that is to 
say, adverbs of time, of place, of order, of qualify, and 
of marmej\ This last class, which is the most nume- 
rous, is composed of those which are derived imme- 
diately from adjectives, and which end in ly : as, espe- 
cially, particularly, thankfully. 

122. These adverbs, ending in ly, are, for the most 
part, formed by simply adding ly to the adjective ; as, 
especial becomes especially ; but if the adjective end in 
y, that ?/ is changed into / in forming the adverb : as 
happy, happily ; steady, steadily. If the adjective end 
in le, the e is dropped in forming the adverb : as /)o«- 
sihl^, possibly, 

123. Some few adverbs have degrees of comparison : 
as, often, oftener, oftenest ; and those which are de- 
rived from irregular adjectives, are irregular in form- 
ing their degrees of comparison : as, well, better ^ best. 

124. Some adverbs are simple, or single ; others 
compound. The former consist of one word, the 
latter of two or more words ; as, happily ; at present ; 
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nmo-a-days ; which last means, at the days that now 
are. Another adverb of this description is, by-and- 
hy ; which is used to express, in a short time ; and 
literally it means, near and near ; because by itself, 
as an adverb, means near^ close beside. When ad- 
verbs are compound, the words composing* them ought 
to be connected by a hyphen, or hyphens, as in the 
above examples of now^a-days and by-and-by. 



LETTER X. 

m 

ETYMOLOGY OF PREPOSITIONS. 

125. Letter III., paragraphs 29 and 30, has 
taught you of what description of words Prepositions 
are. The chief use of them is to express the dif- 
ferent relations or connexions which nouns have 
with each other, or, in which nouns stand with 
regard to each other : as, John gives money to Peter ; 
Peter receives money from John. It is useless to 
attempt to go into curious inquiries as to the origin 
of prepositions. They never change their endings ; 
they are always written in the same manner. Their 
vse is the main thing to be considered ; and that will 
become very clear to you, when you come to the 
svntax. 

126. There are two abbreviations, or shortenings, 
of prepositions, which I will notice here, becatise they 
are in constant use, and may excite doubts in your 
mind. They are a and o' : as I am a hunting ; he is 
a coming ; it is one o'clock. The a thus added, is at 
without doubt ; as, I am at hunting ; he is at coming. 
Generally this is a vulgar and redundant manner of 
speaking : but it is in use. In mercantile abeounts 
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jGa will frequently see this a made use of in a very 
odd sort of way : as, " Six bales marked 1 a 6." The 
merchant means, '' Six bales marked from 1 to 6." 
But this I take to be a relick of the Norman French, 
which was once the law and mercantile language of 
England ; for, in French, a, with an accent, meana^ 
to or at. I wonder that merchants, who are generally 
men of sound sense, do not discontinue the use of 
this mark of aflfectation. And I beg you, my dear 
James, to bear in mind, that the only use of words is 
to cause our meaning to be clearly understood; and 
that the best words are those which are familiar 
to the ears of the greSest number of persons. The 
o' with the mark of elision, means, of or of the, or 
OK, or en the : as, tu^o o'clock, is the same as to say 
two of (he clock, or two according to the clock, or twcy 
on the clock. 

127. As to the prepositions which are joined to 
verbs or other words, as, to t>utliv€, to undervalue, to^ 
be overdone, it would be to waste our time to spend 
it in any statements about them ; for these are other 
words than to live, to value, to be done. If we were 
to go, in this way, into the subject of the compoiition 
of words, where should we stop ? Tbank/«/, thanlo 
less, without, within. These are all compound words, 
but, of what ttse to us to enter on, end spend our 
time in, inquiries of mere curiosity ? It is for monks 
and for Fellows of English Colleges, who live by the 
9weat of other people's brows, to spend their time ii^ 
this manner, and to call the result of their stndie* 
learnirtg ; for you, who will have to earn what yoA ciit 
and wliat you drink and what you wear, it is to avoid 
every thing that tends not to real utility. 
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i" . 

LETTER XI. 

ETYMOLOGY OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

« 

l^. In Letter III., para^aph 31, you have had a 
tiesenption of this- sort of words, and also some account' 
of tbe uses of them. Some of them are called aopu-. 
iafwe conjunctions, and others disjunctite. They all 
serve to join together words, or parts of sentences ; 
lint the former express an union in the actions, or 
states of being, expressed by the verb ; as, you and I 
talk. The latter a disunion :^jb, you talk, hut I act. 
The words of this part of speech never vary in their 
endings. They are always spelled in one and the 
sasie way. In themselves they present no difficulty ; 
hut, as you will see by-and-by, to use them properly; 
with other words, in the forming of sentences, de- 
mands a due portion of your attention and care. 
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CAUTIONARY RBMARKS. 



My Dear Jambs, 

129. Bbpore we enter on Syntax, let me give you 
a aan^n or two with regard to the contents of the 
forgoing LETTERS. 

i30. There are some words which, under different 
dirpiim stances, belong to more than one part of speech, 
«», indeed^ yoo have seen in the Participles. But 
this is by no means confined to that particular descrip > 
tion of w^ords. I cict. Here acMsaverb; but the 
act performed by me shows the very same word in the 
ofi{Mcity of a noun. The message was settt by, him ; 

B 2 
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he stood bi/ at the time. In the first of these exam- 
pies by is a preposition ; in the last an adverb. Mind, 
therefore, that it is the sense in which the word is used^ 
and not the letters of which it is composed, that deter- 
mines what is the part of speech to which it belong^. 

131. Never attempt to get by rote any part of 
your instructions. Whoever falls into that practice 
soon begins to esteem the powers of Memory more 
than those of reason ; and the former are despicable 
indeed when compared with the latter. When the 
fond parents of an eighth wonder of the world call him 
forth into the middle of the parlour to repeat to their 
visitors some speech ofa play, how angry would they 
be, if any one were to tell them, that their son's en- 
dowments equalled those of a parrot or a bulfinch ! 
Yet, a German bird-teacher would make either of these 
more perfect in this species of oratory. It is this 
mode of teaching, which is practised in the great 
schools, that assists very much in making dunces of 
Lords and Country Squires. They **get their lesson;*' 
that is to say, they repeat the words of it ; but, as 
to its sense and meaning, they seldom have any un- 
derstanding. This operation is sometimes, for 
what reason I know not, called getting a thing by 
heart. It must, I should think, mean by hear't ; 
that is to say, by fiear it. That a person may get 
and retain and repeat a lesson in this way, without 
any effort of the mind, is very clear from the fact, of 
which we have daily proof, that people sing the words 
and tune of a song with perfect correctness, at the 
very time when they are most seriously thinking and 
debating in their minds about matters of great im- 
portance to them. 

132. I have cautioned you before against studying 
the foregoing instructions piece-meal ; that is to say. 
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a little hit at a time. Read a Letter all through at 
once ; and, now that you have come to the end of my 
instructions on Etymology, read all the Letters through 
at once ; do this repeatedly ; taking care to proceed 
slowly and carefully ; and at the end of a few days, all 
the matters treated of will form a connected whole in 
your mind. 

133. Before you proceed to the Syntax, try your- 
self a little, thus : copy a short sentence from any 
book. Then write down the words, one by one, and 
write against each what part of speech you think it 
belongs to. Then look for each word in the die- 
tionary, where you will find the several parts of 
speech denoted by little letters after the word : s. is for 
substantive, or noun ; pro, for pronoun ; a. for article ; 
r. a. for verb active ; r. w. for verb neuter ; adj, for 
adjective; adv, for adverb; pre, for preposition ; con. 
for conjunction ; int, for interjection. It will give 
you great pleasure and encouragement when you 
find that you are right. If you be sometimes wrong, 
this will only urge you to renewed exertion. You 
will be proud to see, that, without any one at your 
elbow, you have really acquired something which you 
can never lose. You will begin, and with reason, to 
think yourself learned ; your sight, though the objects 
will still appear a good deal confused, will dart into 
every part of the science ; and you will pant to com- 
plete what you will be convinced you have successfully 
begun. 
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LETTER Xin. 

SYN'I*AX GENERALLY CON8tDCt(ffD. 

My Dear James^ 

134. In Letter IL, paragraph 9, 1 shortly expiftined 
to you the meaning of the word Syntax, as tliaf wopi 
is used in the teaching of grammar. Read^that pitfa^ 
gr^ph again. 

135. We are, then, now entering upon this branch 
of your sttidy ; and it iSi my object to teach you ho«r 
us give all the ^ords you make use of thcii* proper 
^tuation when you come to put them into stfgi^ 
tencfes. Because, though every word that you 
make use of may be correctly spelled ; that is to say^ 
may have all the letters ih it that it ought tor hmre^ 
and no more than it ought to have ; and though all 
the words may, at the same time, be the fit wordi^ t^ 
use in order to expre-ss what you wish to express ; 
yet, for want of a due obaeirvance of the pnociples 
and rule^ of Syntax, your sentences may be incorreetk 
and, in some csises, they may not express what yott 
wish them tb express. 

136. I shalU however, carry my instructions a little 
further than the construction of independent sen*- 
tb'nces. I shall make some remarks upon the manner 
of putting sentences together; and on the tinngs 
necessary to be understood, in order to enable a 
person to write a series of sentences. These remarks 
will show you the use of figurative language, and 
will, I hope, teach you how to avoid the very common 
•prror of making your writing confused and unintelli- 
gible. 
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LETTER XIV. 

SYNTAX. 

The Points and Marks made use of in fVriting, 

My Dear James, 

137. Trbrs are, as I infarmed you in paragraph 
9, Letter II., Points made use of in the making, 
or Writing, of sentences ; and, therefore, we must first 
notice these ; because, as you will soon see, the 
sense, or meaning, of the words is very much de- 
pendent upon the points which are used, along with 
the words. For instance : " Vou will be rich if you he 
inidHsirifms, in a fe?Kt years" Then again : " You 
MBiU he rich, if you he industrious in a few years/' 
-Mere, though in both sentences the words and also 
ihe order of the words are precisely the same, the 
ineaning of one of the sentences is very different from 
that of the other. The first sentence means, that 
you will, in a few years' time, be ridh, if you be 
industrious now. The second means^ that you will 
be rich, some time or other, if you be industrious 
til a few years from this time. And all this, great 
difference in meaning is, as you must see, produced 
solely by the difference in the situation of the comwi^. 
Put another comma aft^ tbe last word industti^, 
and the meaning becomes duhioms, A memorable 
proof of the great importance of attending to pomis 
was given to the English nation in the year I SI 7. 
A Committee of the House of Lords made a report 
to the House, respecting certain political clubs. A 
secretary of one of those clubs presented a petrlieHft ^ 
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the House, in which he declared positively, and offered 
to prove at the bar, that a part of the report was 
totally false. At first their Lordships blustered : their 
high blood seemed to boil : but, at last, the Chairman 
of the Committee apologized for the report by saying, 
that there ought to have been a full point where there 
was only a comma ! and that it was this which made 
that false which would otherwise have been, and which 
was intended to be, true ! 

138. These points being, then, things of so much 
consequence in the forming of sentences, it is neces- 
sary that I explain to you the use of them, before I 
proceed any further. There are foiir of them : the 
Full-point, or Period; the Colon*, the Semi-Colon', 
the Comma, 

\Z9,T\i<^ full-point is a single dot, thus [.], and 
it is used at the end of every complete sentence. That 
is to say, at the end of every collection of words which 
makes a full and complete meaning, and is not neces- 
sarily connected with other collections of words. Bat 
a sentence may consist of several members or divisions, 
and then it is called a compound sentence. When 
it has no division, it is called a simple sentence : 
Thus : ** The people suffer great misery." This is 
a simple sentence : but, " The people suffer great 
misery, ailTi daily perish for want,'* is a compound 
sentence ; that is to say, it is compounded, or made 
up, of two simple sentences. 

140. The colon, which is written thus [:], is next 
to the full-point in requiring a complete sense in the 
words. It is, indeed, often used when the sense is 
complete, but when there is something still behind, 
which tends to make the sense fuller or clearer. 

141. The semi-colon is written thus [;], and^it is 
used to set off, or divide, simple sentences, in cas^s 
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when the comma is not quite enough to keep the 
meaning of the simple sentences sufficiently distinct. 

142, The comma is written thus [,], and is used to 
mark the shortest pauses in reading, and the smallest 
divisions in writing. It has, by some grammarians, 
been given as a rule, to use a comma to set off every 
part of a compound sentence, which part has in it a 
verb not in the infinitive mode ; and, certainly, this 
is, in general, proper. But it is not always proper : 
and, besides, commas are used, in numerous cases, 
^1 set off parts which have no verbs in them ; and 
even to set off single words which are not verbs ; and 
of this the very sentence which I am now writing gives 
you ample proof. The comma marks the shortest 
p4use that we make in speaking; and it is evident 
that, in many cases, its use must depend upon taste. 
Ji is sometimes used to give emphasis, or weight, to 
tlite word after which it is put. Observe, now, the 
.fo)k>wing two sentences: *' I was very well and 
" €lieeiful last week ; Imt, am rather feeble and low- 
" spirited now." " I am very wilHng to yield to 
" your kind requests ; but, I will set your harsh 
" commands at defiance/' Commas are made use of 
when phrases, that is to say, portions of words, are 
throwed into a sentence, and which are not absolutely 
necessary to assist in its grammatical construction. 
For instance : '* There were, in the year 1817, 
" petitions from a million and a half of men, who, 
" as they distinctly alleged, were suffering the 
" greatest possible hardships." The two phrases, in 
italicks, may be left out in the reading, and still 
the sentence will have its full grammatical construc- 
tioa. 

148. Let us now take a compound sentence or two 
containing all the four points. " In a land of liberty 
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" it is extremely dangerous to make' a distinct orditr 
*' of the profession of arms. In absolute montitidBi^ 
'" this is necessary for the safety of the prince; and 
" arises from the main principle of their constitixlion, 
" which is that of governing' by fear; but in fhe^ 
*' states the profession of a soldier, taken singly add 
'* merely as a profession, is justly an object of 
** jealousy. In these no man should take up' arms, 
"*' but with a view to defend his country and its laws : 
•** he puts off the citizen when he enters the camp ; 
** but it is because he is a citizen, and would continlae 
** so, that he makes himself for a while a soldier. 
*' The laws therefore and constitution of these king*- 
" doms know no such statie as that of a perpefvial 
" standing soldier, bred up to no other profession tban 
'• that of war ; and it was not till the reign of Henry 
*' VI!., that the kings of England had so much a» a 
** guard about their persons.'* 

Tliis passage is taken frOm Black«tone's comment- 
aries, Book I. Chap. 13. Here are four complete 
sentences. The first is a simple sentence. The other 
thuee are compound sentences. Each of these liitter 
Has its members, all very judiciously set off by points. 
The word so, in the third sentence, ought to he sucJf, 
or the words a citizen ought to be repeated. But, with 
this trifling exception, these are very beautiful sen- 
tences. Nothing affected of confused in them : all 
is simple, clear, and harmonious. 

l44\ You will now see, that it is quite impossible 
to give any precise rules fbr the use of tfiese several 
points. Miich^'must be left to taste : something mu9t 
depend upon the weight which we may w4sh tchgive 
to particular words, or phrases ; and something on tlte 
seriott^iness" or the levity, of the sfubfeet' en wltieli we 
^f& writing* * - 
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145. Besides these points, however, there are cer- 
tain grammatical signs, or marks, which are madeufre 
of in the writing of sentences: the mark of parenthesk, 
{he mark of interrogation, the mark of exd&ni<itiofi, 
the apostrophe, otherwise called the mark Of elisio», 
and the hyphen, 

146. The mark of parenthesis consists of two 
curved strokes, drawed across the line of writing, or of 
print. Its use is to enclose a phrase throwed in hastily 
to assist in elucidating our subject, or to add force 
to our assertions or arguments. But, observe, the 
parenthesis ought to be very sparingly used. It is 
necessarily an interrupter : it breaks in upon the 
regular course of the mind : it tend^ to divert the 
attention from the main object of the sentence. I will 
give you, from Mr. Tull, 'Chap. XUL, an instance of 
the omission of the parenthesis, and also of the proper 
employment of it. *' PALrLADiits thought also, with 
•* others of the ancients, that Heaven was to be 
" frightened with red cloth, with the feathers or the 
" heart of an owl, and a, multitude of such ridiculous 
" scarecrows, from spoiling the fruits of the fields 
•* and gardens. The ancients, having no rational 
*• principles, or theory of agriculture, placed their 
" chief confidence in magical charms and enchant- 
*' ments, which he, who has the patience or curiosity 
" to read, may find, under the title aforementioned, 
•* in Cato, in Varro (mid even Columblla is as 
''fulsome as any of them), all written in very fine 
" language ; which is most of the erudition that can 
*' be acquired as to field husbandry, from the Greek 
'• and Latin writers, whether in verse or prose." For 
want of the mark, of parenthesis in the first of these 
sentences, ve almost think, at the close o^it, that the 
aothor is speaking of the crows, and not of .Heaven, 
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bein^ frighten^ from spoiling the fruits of the fields 
and the gardens. But, with regard to the use of the 
parenthesis, I shall speak, perhaps, more fully by- 
and-by : for the employment of it is a matter of sonie 
importance. 

147. The mark of interrogation, which is written 
thus [?], is used when a question is asked : as, " tf^ho 
lia^ my pen ?" ** What man is that ?" In these and 
numerous other cases, the mark is not necessary to 
our clearly comprehending the meaning of the writer. 
But this is not always the case. ** What does he 
say? Put the horse into the stable.*' Again : " What 
does he say ? Put the horse into the stable ?" In 
speaking, this great difference in the meaning, in this 
instance, would be fully expressed by the voice and 
manner of the speaker ; but, in writing, the mark of 
interrogation is, you see, absolutely necessary in order 
to accomplish the purpose. 

148. The mark of exclamation, or admiration, is 
written thus [!], and, as its name denotes, is used to 
distinguish words or sentences that are exclamatory, 
from such as are not : *' What do you say ! What do 
you say ?** The difference in the sense is very obvious 
Iiere. Again : " He is going atvay to-night ! He 
is going away to-night," The last simply states the 
fact; but, the first,- besides stating the fact, expresses 
surprise at it. 

149. The apostrophe, or mark of elision, is a 
comma, placed above the line, thus [']. Elision 
means a striking out ; and this mark is used for that 
purpose: as, don't, for do not; tho', for though; 
lov'd, for loved, I have mentioned this mark, be- 
cause it is used properly enough in poetry ; but, I beg 
you never to use it in prose in one single instance 
during your whole hfe. It ought to be called the 
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mark not of elision, but of laziness and Vulgarity. 
It is necessary, as the mark of the possessive case of 
noiins, as you have seen in Letter V., paragraph 47. 
That is its use, and any other employment ot it is an 
abuse. 

150. The hyphen or conjoiner is a little line 
drawed to connect words, or parts of words ; as in 
sea-Jish, water- rat. For here are two distinct words, 
though they, in these instances, make but one. Some- 
times the hyphen is used to connect many words to- 
gether ; ** The never-to-be-forgotten cruelty of the 
Borough-tyrants." When, in writing, or in printing, 
a line ends with part of a word, a hyphen is placed 
after that part, in order to show that that part is to 
be joined, in the reading, with that which begins the 
next line. 

151. These are all the grammatical marks; but, 
there are others, used in writing for the purpose of 
saving time and words. The mark of quotation or 
of citing. This mark consists of two commas placed 
thus : *• There were many men/* It is used to en- 
close words taken from other writings, or from other 
persons' discourse ; and, indeed, it is frequently used 
to enclose certain sentences, or words, of the writer, 
when he wishes to mark them as wholly distinct from 
the general course of any statement that he is making, 
or of any instruction that he is giving. I have, for 
instance, in the writing of these Letters to you^ set 
off many of my examples by marks of quotation. In 
short, its use is to notify to the reader t-hat such and 
such words, or such and such sentences, are not to be 
looked upon as forming part of the regular course of 
those thoughts which are at the present time coming 
from the mind of the writer.* 

.152. This mark [%] is found iir the Dible. It 



stands for paragi^apH. ' This [§} is sometimes used 
instead of the word section. As to stars [*] and the 
other marks which are used for the purpose of leadiii^ 
the eye of the reader to notes, in the same page> or 
at the end of the book, they are perfectly arbitrary. 
You may use for this purpose any marks that you please. 
But let me observe to you here, that notes ouglht 
seldom to be resorted to. Like parentheses, they are 
intenupters, and much more troublesome interrupt- 
ers, because they generally tell a much longer story. 
The employing" of them arises, in almost all cases, 
from confusion in the mind of the writer. He fin(fe 
the matter too much for him. He has not the talent 
to work it all up into one lucid whole ; and there* 
fore he puts part of it into 7iot€s. Notes are seldom 
read. If the text, that is to say, the main part of a 
writing", be of a nature to engage our earnest attention, 
we have not time to stop to read the notes ; and if 
our attention be not earnestly engaged by the text, we 
soon lay down the volume, and of course read neither 
notes nor text. 

153. As a mark of abbreviation, the full-point is 
used : as, " Mr./ Mrs." But I know of hardly any 
other words that ought to be abbreviated ; and if these 
were not, it would be all the better. People may in- 
dulge themselves in this practice, until at last they 
come to write the greater part of their words in single 
letters. The frequent use of abbreviations is always 
a mark of slovenliness and of vulgarity. I have known 
Lords abbreviate almost the half of their words ; it 
was, very likely, because they did not know how to 
spell them to the end. Instead of the word and, you 
often see people put Sfi For what reason I should 
like to know. But to this 4r is sometimes added a c t 
thus, 8tc, And i», in Latin, et, and c is the first letter 
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of the Latin word cestera, which xi&eans the liki, or 
so on. Therefore this ^c. means and the like, or titid 
»oo«. This abbreviation of a foreign word I's a most 
cotivenient things fbr such writers as have too much in* 
dolence or too little sense to say fully and cleariy what 
they ought to say. If you mean to say and the like, 
or, and so on, why not say it ? This abbreviation is 
very frequently made use of without the writer having 
any idea of its import. A writer oii grammar says ; 
"When these words are joined to if, since, S^., 
they are adverbs." But where is the like of if, or 
of since ? The best way to guard yourself against 
the committing of similar errors is never to use this 
abbreyiation. 

154. The use of capitals and ituUchs I wiH 
notice in this place. In the books printed before the 
middle of the lafst century, a capital letter was used 
as the first letter of eveitj noun. Capitals are now 
used more sparingly. We use them at the beginning 
of every paragraph, let the word be what it may ; at 
the beginning of every sentence which follows a fuU- 
point ; at the beginning, of all proper natnes ; at the 
beginning of all adjectives growing out of the names 
of countries, or nations : as, the English language; the 
French fashion ; the American government. We use 
capitals, besides, at the beginning of ant/ word, when 
we think the doing of it likely to assist in elucidatingp 
our meaning, but ih general we use them as abbv^ 
stated. The use of italick chararctersi in print, is td 
point out, as worthy of particular attention, the wotdk 
distinguished by those characters. In wridag with a 
pen, a stroke 19 drawed under such word» as we wish 
to be considered to he in Ualicks. If'wewish wonis 
to be put in SMAtiii cafitjihli^ we 4mw t^ strdkiw 
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under them ; if in FULL CAPITALS, we draw thre^ 
strokes under them. 

155. The last thing I shall mention, under this 
head, is the caret [a], which is used to point up- 
wards to a part which has been omitted, and which 
is inserted between the line, where the caret is 
placed, and the line above it. Things should be called 
by their right names, and this should be called the 
blunder-war k. I would have you, my dear James, 
scorn the use of this thing. Think before you write $ 
let it be your custom to write correctly aud in a 
plain hand. Be as careful that neatness, grammar, 
and sense prevail, when you write to a blacksmith 
about shoeing a horse, as when you write on the. 
most important subjects, and when you expect what 
you write to be read by persons whose good opinion 
you are most anxious to obtain or secure. Habit is 
powerful in all cases: but its power in this case is 
truly wonderful. When you write, bear constantly in 
mind that some one is to read and to understand 
what you write. This will make your handwriting, 
and also your meaning, plain. Never think of 
unending what you write. Let it go. No patching ; 
no after-pointing. As your pen moves, bear con- 
stantly in mind, that it is making strokes which are 
to remain for ever. Far, I hope, from my dear 
James, will be the ridiculous, the contemptible aflfec- 
tatioD, of writing in a slovenly or illegible hand ; or, 
that of signing' his name otherwise than in plain 
letters. 

156. In concluding this Letter let me caution you 
a^Dst the use of what, by some, is called the dash. 
The dash is a stroke along the line : thus, *' I am 
rich— I was poor — I shall be poor a^in.*' This is 
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nild work indeed ! Who is to know what is iotended 
by the use of these dashes ? Those who have thought 
proper, like Mr. Lindley Murray, to place the dash 
amongst the grammatical points, ought to give ufe 
some rule relative to its different longitudinal dimen- 
sions in different cases. The inch, the three-qiiarter^ 
inch, the half -inch, the quarter-inch: these would 
be something determinate ; but *' the dash *' without 
measure, must be a most perilous thing for a young 
grammarian to handle. In short, **th€ dash" is a 
cover for ignorance as to the usfe of points, and it 
can answer no Other purpose. A dash is very often 
put in crowded print, in order to save the room that 
would be lost by the breaks of distinct paragraphs. 
This is another matter. Here the dash comes after 
a full point. It is the using of it in the body of a 
sentence against which I caution you. 



LETTER XV. 
syntax, as relating to articles. 
My Dear James, 

« 

157. Before you proceed to my instructions re- 
lative to the employing of articles, you will do well to 
read again all the paragraphs in Letter IV. • • Our -ar- 
ticles are so few in number, and they are subject to so 
little variation in their orthography, that very few er*^ 
rors can arise in the use of them. But, still, errors- 
may arise; and it will be necessary to guard you 
against them. 

158. You will not fall into very gross errors in the 
use of the articles. You will* not say, as in the errb« 
neous passage cited by Doctor Lowtm^ " And I per- 
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;seeuted this way unto the death/' meaning doM, 
getteraUy ; but you may commit errors less gfauring*. 
" The Chancellor informed the Queen of it, and che 
immediatdy sent for the Secretary and TreatOTBr." 
Now, it is not certain^ here, whether the Secretary aad 
Treasurer be not one and the same person ; whicb viH- 
certainty would have been ayoided by a repetitioii «f 
the article : ** the Secretary and tfte Treasurer:" aoid 
you will bear in mind, that, in every sentence, tht 
very first thing to be attended to, is cleame99 a» U 
meaning, 

159. Nouns which express the whole of a species 
do not, in general, take the definite article : as, "Grem 
is gt)od for horses, and wheat for men/* Yet, in 
speaking of the appearance of the face of the coustry, 
we say, " The grass looks well : the wheat is 
blighted.'* The reason of this is, that we are, in 
this last case, limiting our meaning to the grass and 
the wheat, which are on the ground at this time. 
*' How do hops sell? Hops are dear; but the ho^ 
look promising." In this respect there is a passage in 
Mr. TuLL which is faulty. " Neither could weeds be 
of any prejudice to corn/' It should he " the corn /' 
for he does not mean corn universally, but the stand- 
ing corn, and the com amongst which weeds grow ; 
and, therefore, the definite article is required. 

160. " Ten shillings the bushel," and like phrases, 
are perfectly correct. They mean, •* ten shillings fty 
the bushel, or for the bushel." Instead of this mode 
of expression we sometimes use, "ten shillings a 
bushel :" that is to say, ten shillings /or a bushel, or 
a bushel at a time. Either of these modes of es- 
pression is far preferable to per bushel ; for the per is 
not English, and is, to the greater part of pei^tle* & 
mystical sort of word. 
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^ 1 61 . The indefittite article a, or an, is used with 
the words, day, month, year, and others: as, once a 
dky ;' twice a month ; a thousand pounds a year« It 
tteans in a day, in a ndonth ; in, or, /or, a year; and 
thcogh per annum means the same as this last, the 
Knglish phrase is, in all respects, the best. The same 
may be said of per cent,, that is per centum, or, in 
plain English, the hundred, or a- hundred : by ten per 
centum we mean ten for the hundred, or ten /or ahun" 
dred; and why can we not, then, say, in plain Bngliefh-, 
what we mean ? 

162. "When there are several nouns following the 
indefinite article, care oug'ht to be taken that it accord 
triih theni - " a dog", a cat, owl, and sparrows." Owl 
requires an ; and theitrfore the article must be repeated 
in this phrase ; as, " a dog, a cat, an owl, and a- spar- 
row/* 

163. Nouns si^ifying* fixed and settled collections 
tjf individuals ; as thousand, hundred, dozen, score; 
take the indefinite article, though they are of plural 
meaning'. It is a certain mass, or number, or multi- 
titde, called a score ; and so on ; and the article agrees 
with these understood words, which are in the singular 
number. 



LETTER XVI. 

SYNTAX, AS RSLATINO TO NOUNfik 

My Dbar Jambs, 

164. Read again Letter V., the subject of which is 
the Etymology of Noups. Nouns are governed , as* it 
is called, by verbs and prepositions ; that is to say, 
these latter sort of words cattse nouns to he in tuch 
or such a case ; and there must be a concord, or an 
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agreement, between the nouns and the other words, 
which, along with the nouns, compose a sentence. 

165. But these matters will be best explained when 
1 come to the Syntax of Verbs ; for, until we take the 
verb into account, we cannot go far in giving rules for 
the forming of sentences. Under the present head, 
therefore, I shall content myself with doing little more 
than to give some further account of the manner of 
using the possessive case of nouns ; that being the only 
case to denote which any of our nouns vary their 
endings, 

166. This possessive case was pretty fully spoken 
of by me in the Letter just referred to ; but there are 
certain other observations to make with regard to 
the using of it in sentences. When the noun which 
is in the possessive case is expressed by a circumlocu- 
tion, that is to say by many words in lieu of one, the 
sign of the possessive case is joined to the last word : 
as, ** John, the old farmer's, wife. Oliver, the spy's, 
evidence." It is, however, much better to say, '* The 
wife of John, the old farmer. The evidence of Oliver, 
the spy.*' 

167. When two or more nouns in the possessive 
case follow each other, and are joined by a conjunctive 
conjunction, the sign of the possessive case is, when» 
the thing possessed is the same, put to the last noun 
only : as, ** Peter, Joseph, and Richard's estate." In 
this example, the thing possessed being one and the 
same thing, the sign applies equally to each of the 
three possessive nouns. But, " Peter's, Joseph's, and 
Richard's estate," implies that each has an estate ; or, 
at least, it will admit of that meaning being given to 
it, while the former phrase will not. 

168. Sometimes the sign of the possessive case is 
left out, and a hyphen is used in its stead : as, " Ed- 
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wards, the government -spy/* That is to say, " the 
government's spy ;" or" the spy of Me government." 
These two words, joined in this manner, are called a 
compound noun : and to this compounding* of nouns 
our language is very prone. We say, " chamber* 
Jioor^ fiorse-shoe, dog-collar ; " that is to say, chani' 
ber's floor, horse*s shoe, dog's collar. 
. 169. This is an advantage peculiar to our language. 
It enables us to say much in few words, which always 
gives strength to language ^ and, after clearness j 
strength is the most valuable quality that writing or 
speaking can possess. ** The Yorkshire-men flew to 
arms." If we could not compound our words, we must 
say, *' The men of the shire of York flew to arms.'* 
When you come to learn French, you will soon see 
bow much the English language is better than the 
French in this respect. 

170. You must take care when you use the pos- 
sessive case, not to use after it words which create a 
confusion in meaning. Hume has this sentence : 
" Thev flew to arms and attacked Northumberland's 
house, whom they put to death." We know what is 
meant, because xchom can relate to persons only ; but 
if it had been an attack on Northumberland's men, the 
meaning would have been, that the men were put to 
death. However, the sentence, as it stands, is suffi* 
ciently incorrect. It should have been ; '* They flew 
to arms, and attacked the house of Northumberland, 
whom they put to death." 

171. A passage from Doctor Hugh Blair, the 
author of Lectures on Rhetoric, will give you an- 
other instance of error in the use of the possessive case. 
1 take it from the 24th Lecture : " In comparing De- 
1' mosthenes and Cicero, most of the French critics 
" are disposed to give the preference to the laiUiti 
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** P. Rapin the Jesuit^ in the parallels which he hm 
"idrawn between some of the most eminent Greek. 
" and Roman writers, uniformly decides in favour of 
*' the Roman. For the preference which he gives to 
" Cicero, he assigns and lays stress on one reason^jof 
" a pretty extraordinary nature, viz., that Demosthe- 
" nes could not possibly have so clear an insighi mm 
*' Cicero i»^o the manners and passions of men; Why? 
" because he had not the advantage of perusing Ari»^ 
'* tQtle^s Treatise on Rhetoric, wherein, says ourcri* 
tic, he has fully laid open that mystery ; and to rap« 
port this weighty argument^ he enters into a coih 
troversy with A. Gellius, in order to prove that 
Aristotle's Rhetoric was not published till after De- 
mosthenes had spoken, at least, his most consider* 
" able orations/' It is surprising that the Doctor 
should have put such a passage as this upon paper» 
and more surprising that he should leave it in this 
state after having perused it with that care which ia 
usually employed in examining writings that are to be 
put into print, and especially writings in which every 
word is expected to be used in a proper manner. « In 
Bacon, in Tull, in Blackstone, in Hume, in Swift, in 
Bolingbroke; in all writers, however able, we find 
errors. Yet, though many of their sentences will not 
stand the test of strict grammatical criticism, the semt 
generally is clear to our minds ; and we read on. But, 
in this passage of Dr. Blair, all is confusion : the mind 
is puzzled : we at last hardly know wJwm or what 
the writer is talking about ; and we fairly come to a 
stand. 

172. In speaking of the many faults in this pas- 
sage, I shall be oUiged to make here observations 
which would come under the head of pronouns, verbs, 
^verbSj and peepoaitions. The first two of the three 
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mmlbmceA are sa themselyeg nther obscore, and 
ii»! ¥teU emougfa eaicolated (or asbering in the 
Mtqikfete confusion that follows. The he which 
••mad immediately after the word because, may re« 
kla to Demosthenes ; but to what noun does the 
S0cond lie relate ? It would, when we first look at it, 
saem to relate to the same noun as the first he relates 
to; for the Doctor cannot call Aristotle's Treatise 
em Rhetoric a he. No: in speaking of this the 
Doctor says, " ivkerein ;" that is tjo say, in which. 
He means, I dare say, that the he should stand for 
Anstotle ; but it does not stand for Aristotle. This 
aoon is not a nominaiive in the sentence ; and it can- 
not have the pronoun relating to it as such. This he 
may relate to Cicero, who may be supposed to have 
laid <^n a mystery in the perusing of the treatise ; 
and the words which follow the he would seem to 
give countenance to this supposition : for what 
mystery is meant by the words " that mystery ? " 
Is it the mystery of Rhetoric, or the mystery of the 
mannerit and passions of meti ? This is not all; 
however ; for the Doctor, as if bewitched by the love 
of confusion, must tack on another long member to 
the sentence, and bring forward another he to stand 
te P. Ilapin, whom and whose argument we have, 
aaiidst the general confu^on, wholly forgotten, 
There is an error also in the use of the active parr 
tieiple perusing, " Demosthenes could not have so 
" complete an insight as Cicero, because he had not 
** the advantage of perusing," That iM to say, the 
advantage of being engaged in perusing. But this 
is not what is meant. The Doctor means, that he 
had not had the advantage of perusing ; or, rather, 
tiiat he had not the advantage of having peruud. 
In other words, that Demosthenes could not kia¥P> dr 
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possess, a certain kind of knowledge at the time when 
he made his orations, because, at that time, he had 
not, or did not possess, the advantage of having 
perused, or having finished to peruse, the treatise of 
Aristotle. Towards the close of the last sentence the 
adverb *' at least" is put in a wrong place. The 
Doctor means, doubtless, that the adverb should ap- 
ply to considerable, and not to spoken ; but from its 
being improperly placed, it applies to the latter, and 
not to the former. He means to say, that Demosthe- 
nes had spoken the most considerable, at least, of 
his orations ; but as the words now stand, they mean, 
that he had done the speaking part to them, if he had 
done nothing more. There is an error in the use of 
the word ** insight," followed, as it is, by " into," 
We may have a look, or sight, into a house, but not 
an inalght. This would be to take an inside view of an 
inside. 

173. We have here a pretty good proof that a 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin is not sufficient to 
prevent men from writing bad English. Here is a 
profound scholar, a teacher of rhetoric, discussing^ 
the comparative merits of Greek and Latin writers, 
and disputing with a French critic; here he is, 
writing English in a manner more incorrectly than 
you will, I hope, be liable to write it at the end of 
your reading of this little book. Lest it should be 
supposed that I have taken great pains to hunt out 
this erroneous passage of Doctor Blair, I will inform 
you, that I have hardly looked into his book. Your 
brothers, in reading it through, marked a great num- 
ber of erroneous passages, from amongst which I have 
^elected the passage just cited. With what propriety, 
(hen, are the Greek and Latin languages called the 
f' Ipamed languages ? ** 
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LETTER XVII. 
syntax, as relating to pronouns. 

My Dear Jambs, 

174. You will now read again Letter VL It will 
bring' you back to the subject of pronouns. You 'Will 
bear in mind that personal pronouns siandfor^ or iii 
the place of, nouns ; and, that the greatest care ought 
always to be taken in using thera, because,' being 
small words, and in frequent use, the proper weight of 
them is very often unattended to. 

175. You have seen, in the passage from Doctor 
Blair, quoted in the foregoing Letter, what confusion 
arises from the want of taking care, that the pronoun 
relate clearly to its nominative case, and that it be 
not left to be understood to relate to any thing else. 
Little words, of great and sweeping influence, ought to 
be used with the greatest care ; because errors in the 
using of them make such great errors in point of 
meaning. In-order to impress, at the outset, these 
precepts on your mind, I will give you an instance of 
this kind of error from Addison ; and, what is well 
calculated to heighten the interest you ought to feel 
upon the occasion, is, that the sentence, which oon- 
H^s the error, is, by Doctor Blair, held forth to stu- 
dents of languages, in the University of Edinburgh, as 
a perfect model of correctness and of elegance. The 
sentence is from Addison's Spectator, Number 411. 
*' There are, indeed, but very few, who know how 
" to be idle and innocent, or have a relish of any 
" pleasures - that are not criminal ; every diversion 
'* they take, it at the expense of some one virtue^ 

F 
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" or other, and their very first step out of business is 
" into vice or folly." Doctor Blair says : " Nothing 
*' can be more elegant, or more finely turned, than 
" this sentence. It is neat, clear, and musical. We 
" could hardly alter one word, or displace one mera- 
" ber, without spoiling it. Few sentences are to be 
" found more finished, or more happy." See Blair's 
20th Lecture on Rhetoric. 

176. Now then, my dear little James, let us see 
whether we, plain English scholars, have not a little' 
more judgment than this professor in a Zcarwcd Univer- 
sity, who could not, you will observe, be a Doctor, 
until he had preached a sermon in the Latin language. 
What does the pronoun they mean in this sentence of 
Mr. Addison ? What noun docs it relate to, or stctnd 
for ? What noun is the nominative of the sentence P 
The nominative of the sentence is the word few, 
meaning^Mj persons. Very well, then, the pronoun 
they relates to this nominative ; and the meaning of 
the sentence is this : " that but few persons know 
" how to be idle and innocent ; that few persons 
** have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal; 
*' that every diversion these few persons take is at 
*' the expense of some one virtue or other, and that 
" the very first step of these few persons out of busi- 
" ness is into vice or folly." So that the sentence 
says precisely the contrary of what the author meant j 
or, rather, the whole is perfect nonsense. AH this 
arises from the misuse of the pronoun they. If, 
instead of this word, the Author had put, people in 
general, or »ioV people, or most men, or any word, 
or words, of the same meaning, all would have been 

right. 

177. I will take another instance of the conse- 
quence of being careless io the use of personal pro- 
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II6UIM. It 1*8 from JuDGB Si'ACKSTONE, Bodk ILy. 
Chapter 6. " For, the custom of the maiMir 6a«, in 
" both cases, so far superseded the will of (he Lord, 
'.* that, provided the services be performed, or stipu- 
. *' lated for by fealty, he cannot, in the first instance, 
' ' refuse to admit the heir of his tenant upon his death ; 
" nor, in the second, can Ae remove his present tenant 
** so long as he lives." Here are lord, heir, and te- 
ifOHt, all confounded. We may guess at the Judge's 
meaning ; hut, we cannot say^ that we know what it 
is: we cannot say thsit ^e are certain wliose life, or 
whose death, he is speaking of. 

178. Never write a personal pronoun, without duly 
considering what noun it will, upon a reading of the 
sentence, be found to relate to-. There must be a 
noun, expressed or understood^ to which the pronoun 
clearly relates, or you will not write sense. " The 
" land-holder has been represented as a monster 
** which must be hunted down, and the fund-holder 
*' as a still greater evil, and both have been described 
'* as rapacious creatures, who take from the people 
'.* fifteen -pence out of every quartern loaf. They have 
" been told that Parliamentary Reform is no more 
" than a half-measure, changing only one set of thieves 
" lor another; and that they must go to the land', as 
V nothing short of that would avail them." This is 
taken from the memorable report of a committee of 
the House of Lords, in 1817, on which report the 
cruel dungeon-bill was passed. Now, to what nouns 
do these pronouns relate ? Who are the nominatives 
in the first sentence? The land-holder and the 
fijMd'holder, to be sure ; and, therefore, to them do 
the pronouns relate. These Lords mean, doubtless, 
that the peop/e had beentoM, that the people mntit 
go to the land ; that nothing eke would avail the 

f2 
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people; but, though they, mean this, they do not $ajf it ; 
and this part of their report is as false in Grammar a« 
other parts of the report were in fact. 

179. When there are two or more nouns connected 
by a copulative conjunction, and when a personal pro* 
noun is made use of to relate to them, or stand for them« 
you must take care that the personal pronoun . agree 
with them in number. " He was fonder of nothinj^ 
** than of wit and raillery ; but, he is far from beingp 
" happy in it" This Doctor Blair, in his 19th Lec« 
ture, says of Lord Shaftesbury. Either wit and raiilery. 
are one and the same thing, or they are different 
things : if the former, one of the words is used, unne- 
cessarily; if the latter, the pronoun ought to have 
been them, and not it, 

180. When, however, the nouns take the disjunctive 
conjunction or, the pronoun must be in the singular. : 
as, " When he shoots a partridge, a pheasant, or a 
woodcock, he gives it away.'* 

181. Nouns of numbers, or multitude, sueh a^ 
Moh,^ Parliament, Rabble, House of Commons, 
Regiment, Court of King's Bench, Den fff Thieves, 
and the like, may have pronouns agreeing with them 
either in the singular or in the plural number; for 
we may, for instance, say of the House of Commons; 
" They refused to hear evidence against Castlereagh^ 
" when Mr. Maddox accused him of having sold a. 
" seat;" or, ** it refused to hear evidence." But, we 
must be uniform in our use of the pronoun in this re* 
spect. We must not, in the same sentence, and ap- 
plicable to the same noun, use the singular in one paft. 
of the sentence and the plural in another part. We 
must not, in speaking of the House of Commong, for 
instance, say, " They, one year, voted unanimously, 
«' that cheap corn was an evil^ and the next year, it 
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*' voted unanimously, that dear corn was an evil." 
There are persons, who pretend to make very nice 
distinctions as to the cases when these nouns of mul- 
titude ought to take the singular, and when they 
ought to take the plural, pronoun ; but these distinc- 
tions are too nice to be of any real use. The rule is 
this : that nouns of multitude may take either the sin- 
gular, or the plural, pronoun ; but not both in the same 
tCQtence. 

182. As to gender, it is hardly possible to make a 
mistake. There are no terminations to denote gender, 
except in the third person singular, he, she, or it. We 
do, however, often personify things. Speaking of a 
nation we often say she ; of the sun, we say he ; of the 
moon, we say she. We may personify things at our 
pleasure ; but, we must take care to be consistent, 
and not call a thing he, or she, in one part of a sen- 
tence, and it in another part. The occasions when 
you ought to personify things, and when you ought 
* not; cannot be stated in any precise rule. Your own 
taste and judgment will be your best guides. I shall 
give you my opinion about figures of speech in a future 
Letter. 

183. Nouns which denote sorts, or kinds, of living 
creatures, and which do not of themselves distinguish 
the male from the female, such as rabbit, hare, hog, 
cat, pheasant, fowl, take the neuter pronoun, unless 
we happen to know the gender of the individual we are 
speaking about. If 1 see you with a cock pheasant in 
your hand, I say, " Where did you shoot him '?*' but, 
if you tell me you have a plieasant, I say, " Where 
did you shoot it?" 

184. The personal pronouns in their possessive 
case must, of course, agree in number and gander 
irith their correspondent nouns or pronouns : " John 



** and Thomas have been so foolish as to sell their 
" land and to purchase what is called stock ; but their 
" sister, who has too much sense to depend on a bab^ 
" ble for her daily dread, has kept her land: theirs 
" is gone for ever ; but hers is safe." So they must, 
dso, in their objective case: " John and Thomas will 
*' lose the interest of their money, which will soon 
*' <;ease to be paid to them. The rents of their sister^ 
" will regularly be paid to her\ and Richard will also 
" enjoy his income, which is to be paid to /«w by his 
"sister." If there be nouns of both genders usied 
before pronouns, care must be taken that \lo confusion 
or obscurity arise from the misuse of the pronoun. 
HuMi£ says: "They declared it treason to attempt, 
imag^e, or speak evil of the king, queen, or his heirs." 
This has, at least, a meaning, which shuts out the 
heirs of the queen. In such case the noun should' be 
repeated. 

185. Take care, in using the personal pronouns^* 
not to employ the objective case where you ought to 
employ the nominative; and take care also of the 
opposite error. " Him strikes I : Her loves he." 
These offend the ear at once. But when a nnmbet 
of words come in between the discordant parts, the 
eat does not detect the error. " It was some of 
** those, who came hither last night, and went awaj. 
" this morning, who did the mischief, and not my 
" brother and we." It ought to be " my brother 
and /." For, I am not, in this instance, the object,. 
but the actor, or supposed actor. " Who broke that 
glasi ? It was me." It ought to be /; that is to say, 
" It was / icho broke it.** Fill up the sentence with 
all the words that are understood; and if there be 
er^rs, you will soon discover them. After the words 
tkoH and as, this error, of putting the objective for the 
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nominative, is very frequently committed ; as, " John 
** was very rich, but Peter was richer than hivi ; and, 
" at the same time, as learned as him or any of his 
^' family.*' It ou^ht to be richer than he ; as learned 
as he; for the full meaning here, is, *' richer than he 
was ; as learned as he was.** But it does not always 
happen that the nominative case comes after than, or 
as: "I love you more than him; I give you more 
•* than hi)n ; I love you as well as him :** that is to 
«ay, I love you more than / love him ; I give you more 
than / give to him ; I love you as well as / love him. 
Take away Ij^im and put he, in all these cases, and the 
grammar is just as good, only the meaning is quite 
different, *' I love you as well as I love him,** 
means, that I love you as well as I love him; but, 
*' I love you as well as he,*' means, that I love you as 
well as he loves you. 

186. You see, then, of what importance this dis- 
tinction of cases is. But you must not look for this 
foord, or, that word, coming before or coming after to 
lie your guide. It is reason which is to be your sole 
guide. When the person or thing represented by the 
pronoun is the object, then it must be in the objective 
case ; when it is the actor, or when it is merely the 
person or thing said to be this or that, then it must be 
in the nominative case. Read again paragraphs 4(5, 
47, and 48, of Letter V. 

187- The errors committed with regard to the con- 
founding of cases, arise most frequently when the 
pronouns are placed, in the sentences, at a great dis- 
tance from the words which are connected with them, 
and which determine the case. " He and his sister, 
" and not their uncle and cousins, the estate was 
'* given to.'* Here is nothing that sounds harsh ; 
lmt» Mng the pronoun ckse to the preposition that 
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demands the objective case : say, the estate was ghren 
to he ; and then you perceive the grossness of the error 
in a moment. " The work of national ruin was pretty 
** effectually carried on by the ministers; but more 
** effectually by the paper-money makers than they,** 
This does not hurt the ear ; but, it ought to be themi 
'* more effectually than hy them.** 

188. The pronouns mine, thine, theirs, yours, her§^ 
his, stand frequently by themselves ; that is to say, not 
followed by any noun. But then the noun is under-' 
stood, ** This is hers.** That is to say, her property ; 
her hat, or whatever else. No difficulty can arise in 
the use of these words. 

189. But the use of the personal pronoun it is 
a subject of considerable importance. Read again 
paragraphs 60 and 61, Letter VI. Think well upon 
what you find there ; and when you h^ve done that, 
proceed with me. This pronoun, with the verb to be, 
is in constant use in our language. To say, *' Your 
uncle came hither last night," is not the same 
thing as to say, *' It wOrS your uncle who came hither 
last night,*' though the fact related be the same. 
" It is /who write,*! is very different from '* I write," 
though, in both cases, my being writing is the fact 
very clearly expressed, and is one and the same fact. 
*' It is those men, who deserve well of their country," 
means a great deal more than, " Those men deserve 
well of their country.'* The principal verbs ^re the 
.same ; the prepositions are the same ; but the real 
meaning is different. " It is the dews and showers 
that make the grass grow," is very different from 
merely observing, that ** Dews and showers make the 
grass grow.*' 

190. Doctor Lowth has given it as his opinion, 
that it is not correct to place plural nouns, or pro« 
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nouns, after the it, thus used ; an opinion which arose 
from the want of a little more reflection. The it has 
nothing to do, grammatically speaking, with the rest 
of the sentence. The it, together with the verb io he, 
express states of being, in some instances, and in others 
this phrase serves to mark, in a strong manner, the 
subject, in a mass, of what is about to be affirmed, or 
denied^ Of course, this phrase, which is in almost 
incessant use, may be followed by nouns arid pronouns 
in the singular, or in the plural, number. I forbear 
to multiply examples, or to enumerate the various ways 
in which this phrase is used, because one grain of rea- 
soning is worth whole tons of memory. The principle 
being once in your mind, it will be ready to be applied 
to every class of cases, and to every particular case of 
each class. 

191. For want of reliance on principles, instead of 
examples, how the latter have swelled in number, and 
grammar-books in bulk ! But, it is much easier to 
quote examples than to lay down principles. For 
want of a little thought, as to the matter immediately 
before us, some grammarians have found out *' an 
absolute case," as ihe^^call it ; and Mr. Lindley Mur- 
ray gives an instance of it in these words : *• Shame 
beiitg lost, all virtue is lost." The full meaning of 
the sentence is this : *' // being, or the state of 
" things being such, that shame is lost, all virtue is 
" lost." 

192. Owing to not seeing the use and power of 
this it in their true light, many persons, after long 
puzzling, think they must make the pronouns, which 
immediately follow, conform to ihh cases, which the 
verbs and prepositions of the sentence demand. " It 
" is them, and not the people, whom I address myself 
•' to" *' It was him, and not the other man, that 
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I sou^t after** The prepositions io and afUr de- 
mand an objeetiTe case ; and they have it in the words 
whom and that. The pronouns which follow the if 
and the verb io be, must always be in the nomindHve 
case, 

193. This it with its verb to be is sometimes em* 
ployed with the preposition for, with singular force 
and effect. ''It is for the gtiilty to live in Cear, to 
" skulk and to hang their heads ; but /or the innocent 
** it is to enjoy ease and tranquillity of mind, to scorn 
*• all disguise, and to carry themselves erect." This it 
much more forcible than to say, '* The guilty gene* 
rally live in fear/' and so on, throughout the sentence* 
The word /or, in this case, denotes appropriateness, of 
fitness.; and, the full expression would be this: " To 
" the state of being, or state of things called guilti* 
** ness, to live in fear is fitting, or is appropriate/' If 
you pay attention to the reason on which the use of 
these words is founded, you will never be at a loss to 
use them properly. 

194. The word it is the greatest troubler that 
I know of in language. It is so small, and so con* 
venient, that few are careful enough in using it. 
Writers seldom spare this word. Whenever they 
are at a loss for either a nominative or an objective 
to their sentence, they, without any kind of ceremony, 
clap in an it. A very remarkable instance of this 
pressing of poor it into actual service, contrai^ to the 
laws of grammar and of sense, occurs in a piece of 
composition, where we might, with justice, insist on 
correctness. This piece is on the subject of grammar ; 
it is a piece written by a jyoctor of I>ivinity, and 
read by him to students, in grammar and language in 
an academy ; and the very sentence that I am now 
about to quote is selected by the. author of a granunar^ 
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as testimony of high authority in favour of the excel- 
lence of his work. Surely, if correctness be ever to be 
expected, it must be in a case like this. I allude to 
two sentences in the ** Charge of the Reverend 
*' Doctor Abercrombie to the Senior Class of the 
*• Philadelphia Academy," published in 1 806 ; which 
sentences have been selected and republished by 
Mr. LiNDLET Murray, as a testimonial of the merits 
oi his Grammar ; and which sentences are, by Mr. 
Murray, given to us in the following words : " The 
" unwearied exertions of this gentleman have done 
•* more towards elucidating the obscurities and 
embellishing the structure of our language, than 
any other writer on the subject. Such a work 
*' has long been wfinted ; and, from the success with 
'* which it is executed, cannot be too highly appre- 
*' ciated." 

195. As, in the learned Doctor's opinion, obscuri- 
ties can be elucidated, and, as, in the same opinion, 
Mr. Murray is an able hand at this kind of work, it 
would not be amiss were the grammarian to try his 
skill upon this article from the hand of his dignified 
culc^st ; for here is, if one may use the expression, 
a constellation of obscurities. Our poor oppressed it, 
which we find forced into the Doctor's service in the 
second sentence, relates to ** such a work,*' though 
this work is nothing that has an existence, notwith- 
standing it is said to be " executed/* In the first 
sentence, the " exertions" become, all of a sudden, 
a, *^ writer :** the exertions have done more than 
" any other writer ; " for, mind you, it is not the 
gentleman that has done any thing : it is " the 
exertions that have done " what is said to be done. 
The word gentleman is in the possessive case, and 
has nothing to do with the action of tho sentence. 
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Let us give the sentence a turn, and the Doctor aad- 
the grammarian ^ill hear lu)w it will sound. *' This. 
** g'entleman's exertions have done more than any 
other writer" This is upon a level with ** This 
" gentleman's dog has killed more hares than any 
** other sportsman.** No doubt. Doctor Arbrcrom- 
Bi&' meant to say. " The exertions of this gentleman 
" have done more than tliose of any other writer. 
*' Such a work as this gentleman's has long been 
'* wanted : his work, seeing the successful manner 
" of its execution, cannot be too highly commended.'-' 
Meant ! No doubt at all of that ! And when we 
hear a Hampshire plough-boy say, " Poll Cherry- 
cheek have giv'd I thick handkecher," we know 
very well that he means to say, '* Poll Cherrycheek 
has given me this handkerchief : " and yet, we are 
but too apt to laugh at him, and to call him ignorant ; 
which is wrong ; because he has no pretensions to a 
knowledge of grammar, and he may be very skilful 
as a plough-boy. However, we will not laugh at 
Doctor Abercrombie, whom I knew, many years 
ago, for a very kind and worthy man, and who bap* 
tized your elder brother and elder sister. But if we 
may, in any case, be allowed. to laugh at the igno- 
rance of our fellow-creatures, that case certainly does 
arise, when we see a professed grammarian, the author 
of voluminous precepts and examples on the subject 
of grammar, producing, in imitation of the possessors 
of invaluable medical secrets, testimonials vouching 
for the efficacy of his literary panacea, and when, in 
those very testimonials, we find most flagrant instances 
of had grammar. 

196. However, my dear James, let this strong and 
striking instance of the misuse of the word it serve you 
in the way of caution. Never put an it upon paper 
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^widiout thinking well of what you are about. When 
I see many its in a page, I always tremble for the 
•writer. 

197. We now come to the second class of pronouns ; 
that is to say, the Relative Pronouns, of which 
you have had some account in Letter VI., paragraphs 
62, 63, 64, 65, and 66 ; which paragraphs you should 
now read over again with attention. 

198. J^ho, which becomes whose in the possessive 
case, and whom in the objective case, is, in its use, 
confined to rational beings : for though some writers 
do say, ** the country whose fertility is great," and 
the like, it is not correct. We must say, ** the 
country, the fertility of which/* But if we per- 
sonify; if, for instance, we call a nation a she, or 
the sun a he, we must then, if we have need of rela- 
tive pronouns, take these, or < the word that, which is 
a relative applicable to rational as well as irrational 
and even inanimate beings. 

199. The errors which are most frequent in the 
use of these relative pronouns, arise from not taking 
care to use tt7to and whom when they are respectively 
demanded by the verbs or prepositions. ** To who 
did you speak ? Whom is come to-day ?" These 
sentences are too glaringly wrong to pass from our 
pens to the paper. But, as in the case of personal 
pronouns, when the relatives are placed, in the sen- 
tence, at a distance from their antecedents, or verbs, 
or prepositions, the ear gives us no assistance. 
•'* fFAo, of all the men in the world, dp you think I 
•' saw, the other day ? fVho, for the sake of his 
** numerous services, the oflSce was given to." In 
both these cases it ought to be whom. Bring the 
verb, in the first, and the preposition in the second, 
case closer to the relative ; as, who I saw ; to who 
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the office was given ; and you see the error at once: 
But take care ! " Whom of all the men in the worli 
" do you think was chosen to be sent as an ambas^ 
** sador? Whom for the take of his numerous 
^' services had an office of honour bestowed upon 
** him." These are nominative cases, and ought te 
have who; that is to say, *' who was chosen; 10ft* 
had an office,'* I will not load you with numeroni 
eiramples. Read again about the nominative and 
objective cases in Letter V. Apply your reason to the 
subject. Who is the nominative^ and whom the ob* 
jective. Think well about the matter, and you wili 
want no more examples. 

200. There is, however, an erroneous way of em- 
ploying' whom which I must point out to your par- 
ticular attention, because it is so often seen in verf 
good writers, and because it is very deceiving. '* The 
" duke of Argyle, than whom no man was more 
" hearty in the cause. Cromwell, than whom no man 
" was better skilled in artifice." A hundred such 
phrases might be collected from Hume, Blackstoks, 
and even from Doctors Blair and Johnson. Yet they 
are bad grammar. In all such cases, who should be 
made use of : for, it is nominative and not objective* 
" No man was more hearty in the cause than he was ; 
no man was better skilled in artifice than he was.'* 
It is a very common parliament-house phrase, and 
therefore presumptively corrupt : but it is a Doctor 
Johnson phrase too : " Pope than whom few men had 
more vanity." The Doctor did not say, " Myself, 
'• than whom few men have been found more base, 
•' having, in my Dictionary, described a pensioner as 
** a slave of state, and having afterwards myself be- 
" come a pensioner." 

201. I differ, as to this matter, from Bishop Lowtb, 
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who says, tbat " The reiatiye who, having reference td 
" no Yerb or preposition understood, bat only to its 
*' antecedent, when it foUows than, is always hi the 
'* objective case ; even though the pronoun, if sub- 
'* stitated in its place, would be in the nominative.** 
And, then, he gives an instance from Milton. " Beel« 
aebfib, than whom, Satan except, none higher sat." 
It is carious enoogh, that this sentence of the Bishop 
10, itself, ut^ammatical ! Our poor unfortunate it 
» so placed as to make it a matter of doubt whether 
the Bishop meant it to relate to who, or to its ante- 
cedent. However, we know his meaning ; but, 
though he says, that who, when it follows than, is 
always in the objective case, he gives us no reason 
for this departure from a clear general principle : 
unless we are to regard as a reason, the example of 
Milton, who has committed many hundreds, if not 
tiiousands of grammatical errors^ many of which the 
Bishop himself has pointed out. There is a sort of 
side-wind attempt at reason in the words, " having 
reference to no verb or preposition understood." I 
do not see the reason even if this could be ; but, it 
appears to me impossible, that a noun or pronoun can 
exist in a grammatical state without having reference 
to some verb or preposition, either expressed or un- 
derstood. What is meant by Milton ? " Than Beel- 
xebub none sat higher, except Satan." And when; 
in order to avoid the repetition of the word Beelzebub, 
the relative becomes necessary, the full construction 
must be, "no devil sat higher them who sat, except 
Satan ;" and not, " no devil sat higher than whom 
sat." The supposition that there can be a noun, or 
pronoun, which has reference to no verb, and no 
prepositicn; iff certainly a mistake. 
202. That„ as a rfl4ativd, nmy, as we have seen. 
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be applied either to persons or thing's ; but it hai ho 
possessive case, and no change to denote the othertwo 
cases. We say, '* The man that gives, and the man 
that a thing" is given to.** But there are some in- 
stances when it can hardly be called proper to use 
that instead of who, or whom. Thus, directly after 
a proper name, as in Hume: "The queen gave 
" orders for takin«f into custody the Duke of North- 
" umberland, who fell on his knees to the Earl of 
*' Arundel, that arrested him/' fVho would have 
been much better, though there was a who just before 
in the sentence. In the same author ; *' Douglag, 
" who had prepared his people, and that was bent 
" upon taking his part openly." This never ought to 
be, thoxigh, we see it continually. Either may do ; 
but both never ought to be relatives of the same ante« 
cedent in the same sentence. And, indeed, it is very 
awkward, to say the least of it. to use both in the 
same sentence though relating to different antecedehta, 
if all tbesd be names of rational beings. " The 
" Lords, who made the first false report, and the 
** Commons, that seemed to vie with their Lordships 
'* in falsehood, became equally detested." Thai^ 
as a relative, cannot take the preposition or vj^rb 
immediately before it : as, " the man to whom I 
gave a book ;" but I cannot say, " the man to 
that I gave a book ;" nor " the knife to that t 
put a handle." *' Having defeated whom, h0 
remained quiet ;" but we cannot, in speaking of 
persons, say, " Having defeated tluit, he remained 
quiet." 

203. Which, as a relative pronoun, is applied to 
irrational beings only, and, as to those beings, it may 
be employed indifferently with that, except in the 
cases where the relative comes directly after a verb 
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iOr a preposition in the manner just spoken of. We 
sey, " the town, the horse, the tree, which ; or io 
fohich ;'* and so on. And we say ** the town, the tree, 
the. horse, that ;" but not to or for that. 

204. We may, in speaking of nouns of multitude, 
when the multitude consists of rational creatures, and 
when we choose to consider it as a sitigvlar noun, 
make use of who or whom, or of which, }U6t as we please. 

-We may say, ** the crowd which was g'oing up the 
street ;" or *' the crowd who was going up the street ;'* 
.but we cannot make use of both in the same sentence 
rand relating to the same noun. Therefore, we cannot 
say, " the crowd who was going up the street and 
which was making a great noise." We must take the 
who, or the which, in both places. If such noun of 
multitude be used in the plural number, we then go 
.•D with the idea of the rationalify of the individuals 
in our minds ; and therefore we make use of who and 
whom, " The assembly^ who rejected the petition, 
but to whom another was immediately presented." 

205. Who, whose, whom, and which, are employed 
in asking questions ; to which, in this capacity, we 
must add, what. ** Who is in the house ? fVhose gun 
" is that ? Whom do you love best ? What has hap- 
** pened to-day ?" What means, generally, as a re- 
lative, '* the thing which :" as ** Give me what I 
want." It may be used in the nominative and in the 
t)bjective case : " What happens to-day may happen 
*' next week ; but I know not to what we shall come 
** at last;" or, *' The thing which happens to-day, 
" may happen next week ; but I know not the thing 
** which we shall come to at last." 

206. Which, though in other cases it cannot be 
employed as a relative with nouns which are the names 
of rational beings, is, with such nouns, employed in 
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asking questions : as, " The tyrants allege that the 
petition was disrespectful. Which of the tyrants?*' 
Again : " One of the petitioners had his head cleavBd 
by the yeomanry. Which?" That is to say, •'Which 
of the petitioners was it ?" 

207. What, when used in asking for a repetition of 
what has been said : as, what ? means, " Tell Jne tkat 
which, or the thing which, you have said.'* This word 
is used, and with great force, in the way of exclama- 
tion : " What ! rob us of our right of suffrage, and 
*' then, when we pray to have our right restored to a«« 
" shut us up in dungeons !" The full meaning is thie : 
" What do they do ? They rob us of our right." 

208. It is not, in general, advisable to crowd these 
relatives together ; but it sometimes happens that it 
is done. " Who, that has any sense, can believe sudi 
" palpable falsehoods ? What, that can be invented^ 
'^ can disguise these falsehoods ? By whom, that you 
" ever heard of, was a pardon obtained from the mercy 
" of a tyrant ? Some men's rights have been takeft 
•* from them by force and by genius, but whose, that 
" the world ever heard of before, were taken away by 
•' ignorance and stupidity ?'* 

209. Whosoever, whosesoever, whomsoever, what- 
soever, whichsoever, follow the rules applicable to the 
original words. The so is an adverb, which, in its 
general acceptation, means in like manner; and 
ever, which is also an adverb, means, at any time, at 
all times, or always. These two words thus joined 
in whosoever, mean, who, in any case that may be ; 
and so of the other three words. We sometimes omit 
the so, and say, whoever, whomever, whatever, and 
even whosoever. It is a mere abbreviation. The so 
is understood ; and, it is best not to omit to write it. 
Sometimes the soever is separated from the pronoun e 
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** What man soeter he might be." Bot the main 
' thing is, to understand the reason upon which the nse 
of these words stands : for, if yon understand tiiat^yoa 
will always use the words properiy. 

210. The Demonsteative Pronouns have been 
described in Letter VI., paragraph 67 ; and I hayrf 
very little to add to what is there said upon the 
snbfect. They never change their endings, to denote 
gender or case ; and the proper apphcation of them is 
80 obvious, that it requires little to be said about iU 
However, we shall hear more of these pronouns, when 
we come to the syntax of rer&s. One observation I 
will make here, however, because it will serve to cau- 
tion you against the commission of a very common 
error. You will hardly say, *' Then that write;" 
but you may say, as many do, " We ought always 
*' to have a great regard for them who are wise and 
** good ;" it ought to be, "for those who are wise and 
good ;" because the word persons is undierstood : 
** those persons who are wise and good :" and it is 
bsd grammar to say, " them persons who are wise 
and good." But, observe, in another sense, this sen- 
te»ce would be correct. If l be speaking of particu* 
knr persons, and, if my object be to make you under- 
stand that they are vnse and good, and also, that I 
loce them; then, I say very correctly, *' I love them 
who are wise and good." Thus : " The father has 
" two children : he loves them, who are wise and 
** good ; and they love him, who is very indulgent." 
It is the meaning that must be your guide ; and rea- 
ton must tell you what is the meaning. *' Thejf, who 
can write, save a great deal of bodily labour," is very 
different from " Those who can write, save a great 
deal of bodily labour." The those stands for tho$e 
pertons ; that is to say, mtp persons, persons in 
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generaly yfho can write ; whereas, the they, as here 
used, relates to some particular persons ; and the sen- 
tence means, that these particular persons are able to 
write^ and, by that means, they save a great deal ef 
bodily labour. Doctor Blair, in his 2l8t Lecture, 
has fallen into an error of this sort : thus, " These 
" two paragraphs are extremely worthy of Mr. Addi- 
** SON, and exhibit a style which they who can suc- 
" cessfully imitate may esteem themselves happy." 
It ought to be those instead of they. But this is 
not the only fault in this sentence. Why say ** ex- 
tremely worthy?" Worthiness is a quality which 
hardly admits of degrees, and surely it does not 
admit of extremes. Then, again, at the close: to 
esteem is to prize, to set value on, to value highlf. 
How, then, can men ** esteem themselves happy?" 
How can they " prize themselves happy?" How can 
they "highly value themselves happy?" My dear 
James, let chamber-maids, and members of the House 
of Commons, and learned Doctors, write thus : be you 
content with plain words which convey your meaning : 
say that a thing is quite worthy of a man ; and that 
men may deem themselves happy. It is truly curious, 
that LiNDLKY Murray should, even in the motto 
in the title-page of his English Orammar, have 
selected a sentence containing a grammatical error : 
still more curious, that he should have found thiw 
sentence in Doctor Blair's Lectures on Language ; 
and most curious of all, that this sentence should be 
intended to inculcate the great utility of correctness 
in the composing of sentences ! Here, however, are 
the proofs of this combination of curious circumstances : 
** They ^ho are learning to compose and arrange their 
" sentences with accuracy and order, are learning, «t 
"the same time, to think with accuracy aiid ;orde»." 
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Poh! Never think a man either learned or good, 
muMy on account of his being called a Doctor. 

91:1. The Indeterminate Pronouns have been 
cnomerated in Letter VI., paragraph 71. They are 
sometimes adjectives, as is stated in that paragraph. 
Whoever, Whatever, and Whichever (that is, whO" 
soever, whatsoever wMchsoever), though relatives; 
are indeterminate too. But, indeed, it signifies little 
how these words are classed. It is the use of them 
that we ought to look to. Evenjy which I have 
reckoned amongst these pronouns, is never, now-a- 
days, used without a noun, and is, therefore, in fact, 
an adjective. The error that is most frequently com- 
mitted in using these pronouns is, the putting of 
the plural verb or plural pronoun after nouns pre- 
ceded hy every, each, or either) especially in the- 
ease 6f every : as ** every man ; every body ; every 
house." These are understood to mean, all the men, 
all the people, all the houses ; but, only one man, one 
body, one house, is spoken of, and therefore the 
verb ought to be in the singular: as, ** every body is 
disgusted ;*' and not ** every body are disgusted." 

212. Before you use any of these words, you should 
think well on their true meaning ; for, if you do this, 
you will seldom commit errors in the use of them. 
Doctor Johnson, in his Rambler, Number 177, has 
this passage: " Every one of these virtuosos looked 
" on all his associates as wretches of depraved taste 
'^ and narrow notions. Their conversation was^ 
'• therefore, fretful and waspish, their behaviour 
" brutal, their merriment bluntly sarcastic, and their 
" seriousness gloomy and suspicious." Now these 
theirs certainly relate to every one, though the author 
meant, without doubt, that they should relate to the 
whole body of virtuosos^ including the every one» 
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The word therefore adds to the confusioD. Tt 
virtuosos were, therefore, fretful and waspish ? IVha 
for ? Was it because every one saw bis associates i 
ai, bad light ? How can my thinking meanly of othei 
make tJieir conversation fretful ? If the Doctor ha 
said, " Tliese virtuosos looked on each other »»nm 
the meaning would have been clear. 

213. The pronoun either, which means one of tun 
is very often improperly employed. It is used to dc 
note one of three or more, which is always incorreci 
We say, either the dog or the cat ;*' but not, *' eitht 
the dogy the cat, or the pig-** Suppose some one to as 
me, which I choose to have, mutton, veal, or wood 
cock, I answer any one of them ; and not either € 
them. Doctor Blair has used any one wiiere heougl 
to have used either. " The two words arc not altc 
" ther synonymous : yet in the present case, any on 
'• of them would have been sufl&cient," 

214. In concluding this Letter on the Syntax t 
Pronouns, I must observe, that I leave many of thes 
indeterminate pronouns unnoticed in a particular man 
ner. To notice every one individually could answe 
no purpose except that of swelling the size of a boob 
a thing which I most anxiously wish to avoid. 



LETTER XVIII. 

SYNTAX, AS RELATING TO ADJECTIVES. 

21 5 » By this time, my dear James, you will hard! 
want to be reminded of the nature of Adjectives 
However, it may not be amiss for you to read agaii 
attentively the whole of Letter VII. 

216. Adjectives, having no relative effect, con 
taining no representative quality, have not the dan 
gerous power, possessed by pronouns, of throwini 
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wiiole sentences into eonfucion, and of perverting or to» 
tajUjr itestroyiog the writer's meaning*. For this reason, 
tkero is little to be said respecting the using of adjectives. 
.',217. When you make use of an adjective in the way 
of comparison, take care that there be a congniity, or 
itness, in the things or qualities compared. Do not say 
that a thing is deeper than it is broad or long ; or that 
a man is ^a//er than he is wise or rich, Hume says* 
*' The principles of the Reformation were deeper in the 
prince's mind than to be easily eradicated." This is 
no comparison at all. It is nonsense. 

218. When adjectives are used as nouns, they must, 
in all respects, be treated as nouns. '* The guilty, 
the innocent, the rich, the poor, are mixed together." 
But we cannot say " a guilty,'* meaning to use the 
word guilty as a noun. 

.219. If two or more adjectives be used as appli- 
cable to the same noun, there must be a comma, or 
commas, to separate them : as, " a poor unfortunate 
man ;" unless and or or be made use of, for then a 
comma or commas may be omitted : as, "a lofty and 
lai^ and excellent house." 

220. Be rather sparing than liberal in the use of 
adjectives. One wiiich expresses your meaning is 
better than two, which can, at best, do no more than 
nq[)ress it, while the additional one may possibly do 
harm. But the error most common in the use of 
adjectives, is the endeavouring to strengthen the 
adjective by putting an adverb before it, and which 
adverb conveys the notion, that the quality or pro- 
perty expressed by the adjective admits of degree* t 
as, ** very honest, extremely just," A man may 
be wiser than another wise man,, an act may be 
ffior« wicked than another wicked aiet; but a man 
ccmnot be more honest than another ; every man 
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who is not honeat, must he dishonest ; and evetY 9^ 
which is not just must be unjust, " P'ery right" 
and " very wrong/* are very common expressions, 
but they are both incorrect. Some expressions ntay 
be more common than others ; but that which is wfi' 
right \%' wrong \ and that which is not wrong is 
right. There are here no intermediate degrees. We 
should laugh to hear a man say, " You are a liiile 
** right, I am a good deal wrong; that person is 
" honest in a trifling degree ; that act was too just/' 
But our ears are accustomed to the adverbs of ex-. 
aggeration. Some writers deal in these to a degree 
that tires the ear and offends the understanding. With 
them, every thing is excessively or immensely or ex- 
tremely or vastly or surprisingly or tconderJuUy or 
abundantly, or the like. The notion of such writers 
is, that these words give strength to what they are 
saying. This is a great error. Strength must be 
found in the thought, or it will never be found in the 
words. Big-sounding words, without thoughts corre* 
sponding, are effort without effect. 

221. Care must be taken, too, not to use such 
adjectives as are improper to be applied to the nouns 
along with which they are used. " Good virtues; 
bad vices ; painful tooth-aches ; pleasing pleasures." 
These are staringly absurd ; but amongst a select 
society of empty heads, ** moderate Reform *' has 
long been a fashionable expression ; an expressidn 
which has been well criticised by asking the gentlemen 
who use it, how they would like to obtain moderate 
justice in a court of law, or to meet with moderate 
chastity in a wife. 

222. To secure yourself against the risk of com- 
mitting such errors, you have only to take care to 
ascertain the full meaning of every word you employ. 
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LETTER XIX. 

m 

- SYNTAX, AS RELATING TO VKRBS. 

. 223. Let us, my dear James, get well throug^h thw 
liCtter; and then, we may, I think, safely say, that 
we know something of Grammar : a little more, I hope, 
than is known hy the greater part of those who cat^ 
themselves I^atin and Greek scholars, and who dignify 
their having studied these languages with the name 
of ** Liberal Education,** 

224. There can be no sentence, there can be no 
sense in words, unless there be a verb either expressed 
or understood. Each of the other parts of speech may 
alternately be dispensed wifh ; but the verb never can. 
The verb being, then, of so much importanqe, you 
will do well to read again, before you proceed further^ 
paragraphs 23, 24, 25, and 26, in Letter III., and the 
whole of Letter VIII. 

' 225. Well, then, we haye now to see how verbs 
are used in sentences, and how a misuse of them 
affects the meaning of the writer. There must, you 
will bear in mind, always be a verb expressed or 
understood. . One would think that this was not the 
case in the direction written on a post letter. To 
John Goldsmith, Esq , Hambledon, Hampshire. But 
what do these words really mean ? Why, they mean i 
"This letter is to be delivered to John Goldsmith, 
." who is an Esquire, who lives at Hambledon, which 
"is in Hatppshire." Thus, there are no less than 
five verbs where we thought there was no verb at alK 
'[ Sir, I beg you to give me a bit of bread." The 
.sentence which follows. the iSir is complete; but the 
Sir appears to stand wlioUy without connexion. 

o 



However, the full meaning is this : " I beg you, who 
are a Sir, to give me a bit of bread." ** What, 
John ?*' That is to say, " What is said by you^ 
whose name is John?" Again, in the date of a 
letter: " Long Island, 25. March, 1818." That is: 
*' I am now uritirig in Long Island ; this u the 
^* twenty-fifth day of March, and this month is in tils 
'* one thousand eight hundred and eighteenth year 
** of the Christian era." 

226. Now, if you take time to reflect a little on thm 
matter, you will never be puzzled for a moment by 
those detached words, to suit which grammarians 
have invented vocative cases and cases absolute, and a 
great many other appellations, with which they puzzle 
themselves, and confuse and bewilder and torment 
Uiose who read their books. 

227. We almost always, whether in speaking or 
in writing, leave out some of the words which are 
necessary to a full expregsion of our meaning. This 
leaving out is called the Ellipsis, Ellipsis is, in geo- 
metry, an oval figure ; and the compasses, in the 
tracing of the line of this figure, do not take their full 
sweep all round, as in the tracing of a circle, but they 
make skips and le^ive out parts of the area, or surfaoe^ 
which parts would be included in the circle. Hence 
it is, that the skipping over, or leaving out, in speak- 
ing or in writing, is called the Ellipsis ; withoot 
ssaking use of which, we, as you will presently tee, 
ecarcely ever open our lips or move our pens. '* He 
" told me that he had given John the gun which 
" the gunsmith brought the other night." That is : 
*' He told to me, that he had given to John the gan 
*' which the gunsmith brought to this place, or 
*' hither, on the other night." This would, you wm, 
be very eumbroos and disagremble ; and, thereliM9, 
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that the mtaning is quite clear without the 
words marked by italics, we leave these words out, 'But 
juay easily go too far in this elliptical way, and say : 
He told me, he had given John the gun, the gun- 
smith brought the other night." This is leaving the 
featence too bare, and making it to be, if not non- 
wwase, hardly sense. 

228. Reservitig some further remarks, to be made 
by-and-by, on the ellipsis, I have now to desire, that, 

<aiways, when you are examining a sentence, you will 
^ke into your view the words that are left out. If 
-you have any doubt as to the correctness of the sen- 
tence, fill it up by putting in the left- out words, and 
.tf there be an error you will soon discover' it, 

229. Keeping in mind these remarks on the subject 
of understood words, you will now listen attentively to 

, while I endeavour to explain to you the manner 
which ve7*bs ought to be used in sentences. 

230. The first thing is, to come at a clear under«> 
^rtanding with regard to the cases of nouns and pro- 
juuns as connected, in use, with verbs and preposi- 
timu ; for, on this connexion depends a great deal. 
¥erbs govern, as it is called, nouns and pronouns ; 
ibat is to say, they sometimes cause^ or make, nouns 
4r pronouns to be in a certain case. Nouns do not 
^nory their endings to denote different cases ; but pro^ 
mouns do ; as you have seen in Letter VI. There- 
iore, to illustrate this matter, I will take the pronoun 
personal of the third person singular, which in the 
ocnninative case is he, possessive case his, objective 
case /tim. 

231. When a wian (it is the same with regard to 
any other person or thing) is the actor, or doer, the 
•mctn is in the nominative case, and the corresponding 
.pronoon is i^ : '* He Jitrikes." The same case exists 

6 2 
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wbeti the man is the receiver or endurer of an a^^ 
tion. " He is stricken." It is still the same eMtt 
when the man is said to be in any state or conditioff; 
*' He is unhappy." Indeed, there is no difference in 
these two latter instances ; for, ** he is stricken," is 
no other than to say that " he i« in a state, or condi- 
tion, called stricken," Observe, too, that in these 
two latter instances, the he is followed bv the verb to 
he : he is stricken, he is unhappy ; and observe; 
moreover, that whenever the verb to be is used, thb 
receiver, or 6e-cr, (if I may make a word,) is, and 
must be, in the nominative case. But now let me 
stop a little to guard you against a puzzle. I say, 
** the verb to be "; but I do not mean those ttvo toorttk 
always. When I say the verb to be, I may mean, 
as in the above examples, is. This is the verb to bt 
in the third person singular. ** I write.*' I should 
say, that here is the pronoun / and the verb to writ^% 
that is to say, it is the verb to write in one of its 
forms. The to is the sign of the infinitive mode ; and 
the verb in that state, is the root, or the foundation,' 
from which all the different parts or forms proceed. 
Having guarded ourselves against this puzzler, let us 
come back to our nominative case. The actor, the 
doer, the receiver of an action, the be-er, must al- 
ways be in the nominative case ; and it is called no- 
minative case, because it is that state, or situation, or 
case, in which the person, or thing, is named, without 
being pointed out as the object, or end, of any fore- 
going action or purpose : as, ** he strikes; he is stride* 
en ; he is happy." This word nominative is not il 
go:>d word ; acting and being case, wouId.be much 
better. This word nominative, like most of the lerniB 
used in teaching grammar, has been taken from the 
Latin. It is bad; it is inadeiquate to its intended piirj- 
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po^e ; but it is used ; and if we understand rts mean- 
i^gf (Mr, rather, what it is designed to mean, its intrinsic 
iaiofficiency is of no consequence. Thus, I hope, then 
that we know what the nominative is. '* He writes ; 
". be sings ; he is sick ; he is well ; he is smitten ; he 
" is^ood ;'* and so on, always with a. he, 
, 232. But (and now pay attention) if the action 
pass from the actor to a person or thing acted upon, 
ajad if there bo no part of the verb to be employed ; 
tben the person or thing* acted upon is in the objective 
c;^; as, *' he smites /u'm ; he strikes him; he kills 
him," In these instances we wish to show, not only 
ap action that is performed and the person who per- 
forms it, but also the person upon whom it is per- 
formed. Here, therefore, we state the actor, the 
tffitUm, and the object; and the person or thing 
ifiach is the object, is in the objective case. The 
verb is said, in such instances, to govern the noun Or 
pflODoun ; that is to say, to make it, or force it, to be 
in jhe objective case ; and to make us use him instead 

■ 233. However, I remember that I was very much 
pussjsled on account of these cases, I saw, that wlien 
"Peter was smitten," Peter was in the nominative 
cgge; but that, when any person or thing ** had 
smitten Peter,** P^er was in the objective case. This 
pQSzled me much ; and the loose and imperfect defi- 
fti^ons of my grammar-book yielded me no clew to a 
disentanglement. Reflection on the reason for this 
al^rent inconsistency soon taught me, however, 
that, in the first of these cases, Peter is merely wawecf, 
or nominated as the receiver of an action : and that» 
in the latter instance, Peter is mentioned as the o6« 
ject of the action of some other person or thing, ex^ 
pressed or understood. I perceived, that, in the first 



instance, " Peter is smitten,** I had a complete semsk 
I was informed as to the person who had received 
action, and also as to what sort of action he had 
ceived. And I perceived that, in the second: itt* 
stance, " John has smitten Peter,** there wa« an 
actor who took possession of the use of the verb, aiiif 
made Peter the object of it ; and that this actor, John, 
now took to the norn'mative, and put Peter in the ob- 
jective case. 

234. This puzzle was, however, hardly got over, 
when another presented itself : for I conceived the 
notion, that Peter was in the nominative only because 
no actor was mentioned at all in the sentence ; but 
I soon discovered this to be an error: for I found 
that, " Peter is smitten by John,** still left Peter l*k- 
the nominative ; and that, if I used the pronoun, f 
must say, '* he is smitten by John ;" and not ** him 
is smitten by John." 

235. Upon this puzzle I dwelt a long time: awhile 
week, at least. For ! was not content unless I could' 
reconcile ever}' thing to reason ; and I could see no 
reason for this. Peter, in this last instance, apjjeared 
to be the object, and there was the actor, John. My 
ear, indeed, assured me that it was right to say, '*He 
is smitten by John ;" but my reason doubted the in- 
formation and assurances of my ear. 

236. At last, the little insignificant word by at- 
tracted my attention. This word, in this place, i» a 
preposition. Ah ! that is it ! prepositions govern- 
nouns and pronouns ; that is to say, make them to be 
in the objective easel So that John, who bad 
plagued me so much, I found to be in the objective 
case ; and I found that, if I put him out, and put the 
pronoun in his place, I must say, ** Peter is smitiem 
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; 237. Now, then* my dear James, do you cleaiif 
ttaderstaod this ? If you do pot, have patience. Read 
<9ild think, and weigh well every part of what I. hare 
l^Mre written : for, as you will immediately see, a cletor 
understanding with regard to the cases is one of tfi^ 
laain inlets to a perfect knowledge of grammar. 

238. Verbs, of which there must be one at leasts ex*- 
proBsed or understood, in every sentence, must.a^er 
'im person and in number with the nouns or pronouns, 
ipiiieh are the nominatives of the sentence ; that is to 
Miy, the verbs must be of the same person and same 
nomber as the nominatives are. Verbs h-equently 
pbange their forms and endings to make themselves 
agree with their nominatives. How necessary is ity 
ikexx, to know what is, and what is not, a nominative 
in a sentence ! Let us take an example. " John 
llpHe Peter." What are these words ? John is a 
noun, third person, singular number, nominative case^ 
Smite is a verb.^rsi person, singular number. Petier 
is a noun, third person, singular number, objective 
dise. Therefore the sentence is incorrect; for the 
nominative, John, is in the third person, and the verb 
is in the Jirst : while both ought to be in the same 
person. The sentence ought to be, " John smites 
Peter ;" and not '* John smite Peter." 

239. This is, to be sure, a very glaring error : but 
still it is no more than an error, and is, in fact, as 
exeuaable. as any other grammatical error. "The 
inen lives in the country." Here the verb lives is 
ia the singular number,, and the noun men, which is 
life nominative, is in the plural number. " The 
men Uve in the country," it ought to be. These errors 
Itare us in the face. But when the sentences beccwMi 
l<Mi8«r».and embrace several nominatiiKes and veifai^ 
we do not so seadilf. pofceiva the esrots. liuii am»€am^ 
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mitted. " The jnteatton of the act of parliament, an^ 
" not its several penalties, decide the character of the 
''ccmipt assembly by whom it woe passed." Herd 
the noun penaUics comes so near to the verb decidt, 
that tbe ear deceives the judgment. But the noun 
inlentioti is the nominative to the verb, which, tbera- 
fore, ought to he decides. Let us take a eentence 
•till more deceiving*. " Without the aid of a frauda- 
" lent paper money, the tyrants never could have per* 
" formed any of those deeds, by which their safetj 
"have been endangered, and which hove, at tbe 
" same time, made them detested." Deedi is th« 
nominative to the last luire and its principal verb: 
hot safety is the nominative to the _fir$t kaiw ; ajul 
therefore this first have ought to have been hat. Yon 
>ee that the error arises from our having the plural 
Doun deeds in our eye and ear. Take alt the re^t of 
Ihe sentence away, and leave " safety }iave been '' 
standing by itself, and then the error is as flagrant as 
" John tmile Peler." Watch me now, in tbe nert 
sentence. " It must be observed, that land fell greatly 
" in price as soon as the cheats began to draw in tl>eir 
" paper money. In such cases the quantity and qoa- 
" lity of the land is the same as it was before; but the 
" price is reduced all of a sudden, by a change in the 
'■ value and power of the money, which becomes very 
" different from what it was." Here are two complete 
Kntences, which go very glibly off Ihe tongue. 'Hiere 
is nothing in them that oifends the ear. The first ia. 
indeed, correct ; but the last is a mass of error, 
■Qunntity and quality , which are the nomimlUve in 
tbe first member of the sentence, make, together, a 
pluTal, and should have been followed, after the word 
land, by are and not by i» ; and the it tnai, vhich 
followed, should, of course, have been, tiieg were. J> 
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tbe' second member of the sentence, value and power 
Ardthe nominatives of becomes, which, therefore, should 
IttV^ been become; and then, again, there follows 
an it was instead of they were. We are misled in 
8Qch cases by the nearness of the singular noun, 
which comes in between the nominatives and the 
verbs. We should not be likely to say, *' Quantity 
and quality is ; value and power becomes," But 
when a singular noun comes in between such nomina- 
tives and the verbs, we are very apt to be thinking of 
that noun, and to commit error. W^hen we once be- 
gin, we keep on ; and if the sentence be long, we get 
together, at last, a fine collection of verbs and pronouns, 
making as complete nonsense as heart can wish. 
Judge Blackstone, in the 4th Book, Chapter 33, says, 
*' The very scheme and model of the administration 
** of common justice between party and party was 
" entirely settled by this king ; and has continued 
"nearly the same to this day." Administration of 
common justice was full upon the judge's ear ; down 
he clapped was; and has naturally followed : and 
thus, my dear son, in grammar as in moral conduct, 
one fault almost necessarily produces others. 

240. Look, therefore, at your nominative, before 
you put a verb upon paper ; for you see, it may be 
one wordi or two, or more words. But observe, if 
there be two or more singular nouns or pronouns, 
separated by or, which, you know, is a disjoining 
ccmjunction, then the verb must be in the singular ; 
as, "a soldier, or a sailor, who has served his country 
'* faithfully, is fairly entitled to a pension ; but who 
•* will say, that a prostituted peer, a pimp, or a buf- 
'* loon, merits a similar provision from the public?" 

.241. It sometimes happens that there are, in th& 
aomiuative, two or more noun9> or pronoans, and that 

o 5 
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they are in different numbers, or in different pgt^ 
sons : as, '* The minister or the borough- tyrant^* 
These nouns cannot have the verb to agree with dtem 
both. Therefore if it be the conspiring" of these 
wretches against the liberties of the people, of which 
wo have to speak, we cannot say, *' The ministfr 
or the boroug-h-tyrants conspire-,** because the verb 
would then not agree in number with the noun im*- 
nister : nor can we say conspires ; because the yetb 
would not agree with the noun borough^tyrants. 
Therefore, we must not write such sentences : we 
must say, " The minister consjyires, or the borough- 
tyrants conspire, againf^t the liberties of the people." 
Repetition is sometimes disagreeable to the ear; kot 
it is better to repeat, be it ever so often, than to write 
bad grammar, which is only another term for non- 
sense. 

242. When nominatives are separated by nor, the 
rule of or must be followed. " Neither man «or beast 
is safe in such weather ;" and not are safe. And if 
nominatives of different numbers present themselves, 
we must not give them a verb which disagrees with 
either the one or the other. We must not say: 
" Neither the halter nor the bayonets are sufficient 
to prevent us from obtaining our rights.*' We must 
avoid this bad grammar by using a different form of 
words : as, " We are to be prevented from obtaining 
our rights by neither the halter nor the bayonets." 
And why should we 2eish to write bad grammar, if we 
can express our meaning in good grammar ? 

243. If or or nor disjoin nouns and pronouns df 
different persons, these nouns and pronouns, though 
they be all of the same number, eanimt be the nomi- 
native of one and the same verb. We cannot say, 
** Thfey or I am in fkdU ; I, or they, or be, is tii«i 
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tbor q£ it; George or I am the penoo." Mr, lindky 
Murray says, that we waij use these phrases ; aad 
that we have only to take care that the verb agree 
with that person which im placed nearest to it ; but 
he says also, that it would be better to avoid stioh 
phrases by giving; a different turn to our words. I 
do not like to leave any ihing to chance or to discre- 
tion when we have a clear principle for our guide. 
Fill up the sentences; and you will see what pretty 
work here is. ** They am in fault, or I am in fault; 
** I is the author, or they w the author, or he is the 
** author; George am the person, or I am the person." 
Mr. Murray gives a similar latitude as to the verbs 
used with a mixture of plurals and singulars, as men- 
tioned in the foi'egoing paragraph. The truth, I sus- 
pect, is, that Mr. Murray, observing that great writers 
frequently committed these errors, thought it prudent 
to give up the cause of grammar, rather than seem to 
.set himself against such formidable authority. But if 
WB follow this course, it is pretty clear that we shall 
very soon be left with no principle and no rule of 
P'ammar. 

244. The nominative is frequently a noun of multi- 
iude; as mob, parliament, gang. Now, where this 
is the case, the verb is used in the singular or in the 
plural, upon precisely the same principles that the pro- 
nouns are so used ; and as these principles, together with 
ample illustrations in the way of example, have been 
given you in Letter XVII. , paragraph 181, 1 need say 
nothing more of the matter. I will just observe, how> 
erer, that consistency, in the use of the verb, in such 
cases, is the main thing to keep in view. We may safr, 
" The gang of borough -tyrants is cruel :" or, that "the 
gang of borough-tyrants are cruel ;" but if we go onrto 
speak of theiv notoriouaif brutal ignorance, we must 
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tiot say, " The gang of borough-tyrants is cruel; i&tid 
we klso notoriously as ignorant as brutes."- We 
muiBt use is in both places, or are in both places. • 
•245. In looking for the nominative of a sentence, 
take care that the relative pronoun be not a stum- 
•bling-block, for relatives have no changes to denote 
number or person ; and though they may sometimes 
appear to be of themselves nominatives, they never 
can be such. "The men who are here, the man 
•* icho is here ; the cocks that crow, the cock that 
*' crows" Now, if the relative be the nominative, 
why do the verbs change, seeing that here is no 
change in the relative 9 No : the verb, in pursuit 
of its nominative, runs through the relatives to come 
at their antecedents, men, man, cocks, cock. Bishop 
Lowth says, however, that " the relative is the no- 
*' minative when no other nominative comes between 
** it and the verb;" and Mr. Murray has very faith- 
fully copied this erroneous observation. " Who is in 
*' the house ? fVho are in the house ? fVho strike 
" the iron ? TVho strike the iron ? Who was in the 
"street ? TVho were in the street V* Now, here is, 
in all these instances, no other nominative between 
the relative and the verb; and yet the verb is conti- 
nually varying. Why does it vary ? Because it dis- 
regards the relative and goes and finds the antecedent, 
and accommodates its number to that antecedent. 
The antecedents are, in these instances, understood ; 
••What person is in the house? What persons are 
'• in the house ? What person strikes the iron ? What 
" persons strike the iron ? What person was in the 
'• street? What persons were in the street?" The 
Bishop seems to have had a misgiving in his mind; 
when he gave this account of the nominative functioits 
of the relative; for he adds, " the relative it of the 
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•V same person as the antecedent: and the verb afreet 
"vith it accordingly." . Oh, oh ! bat the relatnre 
ii always the same, and is of any and of every num^ 
ber and person. How then can the verb, when it 
makes its changes in number and person, be said to 
agree with the relative ? Disagree, indeed, with the 
relative the verb cannot any more than it can with a 
preposition ; for the relative has, like the preposition, 
no changes to denote cases ; but the danger is, that 
in certain instances the relative may be taken for a 
nominalivey without your looking after the antecedent, 
which is the real nominative, and that thus, not hav- 
ing the number and person of the antecedent clearly 
in your mind, you may give to the verb a wrong 
number or person. It is very seldom that those who 
lay down erroneous rules furnish us with examples by 
the means of which we are enabled to detect the error 
of these rules ; yet, Mr. Murray has, in the present 
case, done this most amply. For in another part of 
bis . book he has these two examples : "I am the 
"general who give the orders to-day. I am the 
'* general who gives the orders to-day.*' Here the 
antecedents as well as the relatives are precisely the 
same ; the order of the words is the same ; and yet 
the verbs are different, fi'hy P Because, in the first 
example, the pronoun / is the nominative, and in the 
second, the noun general. The first means, *' /, who 
am the general here, give the ordgr^! to-day." The 
second means, " The general who gives the orders 
to-day, is I." Nothing can more clearly show that 
the relative cannot be the nominatiye, and that to 
consider it as a nominative must lead to es;|^.and 
confusion. You will observe, therefore, tha|;-.when I, 
in. the Etymology and Syntax, as relating to relative 
pronouns, speak of relatives as. being in the nomm^* 
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tive case, I mean that they relate to nx>uns or tti per* 
tonal pronouns, which are in that case. The same 
observation applies to the otlier eases. 

246. We are sometimes embarrassed to fix pse- 
cisely on the nominative, when a sort of addititm. » 
made to it by words expressing' persons or things tiiat 
accompany it : as, " The Tyrant, with the Spy, ham 
brought Peter to the block." We hesitate to deten- 
mine, whether the Tyrant alone is the nominative, 
or whether the nominative includes the Spy; and of 
course we hesitate which to employ, tlie smgular or 
the plural verb ; that is to say, has or have. The 
meaning must be our guide. If we mean that the 
act has been done by the Tyrant himself, and thst 
the Spy has been a mere involuntary agent, then we 
ought to use the singular ; but if we believe that the 
Spy has been a co-operator ; an associate ; an ar- 
complice ; then we must use the plural of the verb*. 
'* The Tyrant, with his Proclamation, has produced 
great oppression and flagrant violations of law." Has, 
by all means, in this case ; because the Proclamation 
is a mere instrument. Give the sentence a turn : 
"The Tyrant has produced great oppression and fla* 
grant violations of tbe law with his Proclamation." 
This is good ; but the Tyrant *' has brought Peter te 
the block with the Spy," is bad. It sounds badly ; 
and it is bad sense. It does not say what we mean 
it should say. *' A leg of mutton, with turnips and 
carrots, is very good." If we mean to say, that a leg 
of mutton, when cooked with these vegetables, is gooA, 
we must use is ; but if we be speaking of the goodi- 
ness of a leg of mutton and these vegetables taken aH 
together, we must use, arc. When with means aJONf 
with, together tnth^ in company with, and the Hkav 
it IS nearly the same as tmd*, aad Urea tiiet. 
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90vb mu8t be used. *' Hey with his bare haxkd, takes 
op hot iron." Not, " he, with his bare hsJud^tMke 
up/' " He, with his brothers, are able to do mueh." 
Not, " is able to do much." If the pronoun be used 
instead of brothers, it will be in the objective case : 
" He, with them, are able to do much." But thh 
is no impediment to the including of the noun(repre<> 
sented by them) in the nominative. fVith, which is a 
preposition, takes the objective case after it ; but if 
the persons, or things, represented by the words 
coming after the preposition, form part of the actors 
is a sentence, the understood nouns make part of the 
nominatives. *' The bag, with the guineas and dol* 
lars in it, were stolen/' For if we say, was stolen, it 
is possible for us to mean that the bag only was stolen. 
** Sobriety, with great industry and talent, enable a 
man to perform great deeds." And not enables: for, 
sobriety alone would not enable a man to do great 
things. ** The borough-tyranny, with the paper-money 
makers, have produced misery and starvation," And, 
not has ; for we mean that the two have co-operated, 
" Zeal, with discretion, do much ;" and not ** does 
much ;" for we mean, on the contrary, that it 
does nothing. It is the meaning that must determine 
which of the numbers we ought, in all such cases, to 
employ. 

247. The verb to be sometimes comes between two 
nouns of different numbers. " The great evil is the 
borough-debt." In this instance there is nothing to 
embarrass us ; because evU and borough-debt are 
bcyth in the singular. But, '' the great evil is the 
Uuces," is not so clear of embarrassment. The em>- 
barrassment is the same, when there is a singallur 
noon on one side, and two or more singulars or pliiiA 
an Ike other tide ? as» " The curse of the cocmtf7% 
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" the profligacy, the rapacity, the corruption of the 
" law-makers, the base subserviency of the adminifl* 
"- trators of the law, and the frauds of the makers of 
" p^per-money.'* Now, we mean, here, that these- 
things constituie, or jf^m, or make up, a curse. We 
mean, that the curse t^nsisls of these things ; and if 
w^ said this, there would be no puzzling. " The evil 
is the taxes." That is, the taxes constitute the evil ; 
but we cannot say, '* the evil arc the taxes;" nor.eaa 
we say, that '* the curse are these things." Avoid, 
theh, the use of the verb to be in all such cases. Say; 
the curse of the country consists of, or arises /rom, or 
*8 produced by. Dr. Blair, in his 19th Lecture, sayaf, 
" A feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style, are always 
faults," The or required the singular verb is; but 
/att//5 required are. If he had put is and/auUi/, ther6 
would have been no doubt of his being correct. Biit 
as the sentence now stands, there is gi'cat room for 
doubt, and that, too, as to more than one point : for 
fault means defect, and a style, which is a tc/iole, cabi> 
not well be called a defect, which means a want of 
goodness in a part. Feebleness, harshness, obscu- 
rity, are faults. But to call the style itself, to call the 
whole thing a fault, is more than the Doctor meant. 
The style may he faulty, and yet it may not be a fault. 
The Doctor's work is faulty : but, surely, the work is 
not a fault ! . 

248. Lest you should be, in certain instances, 
puzzled to find your nominative case, which, as you 
must now see, constitutes the main spring and regur^ 
later of every sentence, I will here point out to you 
some instances wherein there is used, apparently* 
neither verb nor nominative. " In general I dislike 
to drink wine." This in general is no more, in facf^ 
than one wOrd. It means generally. But sobm^ 
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littles there is a verb conies in ; " generally speaking. '* 
Tktis : '* The borough tyrants, generally specJung^ are 
great fools as well as rogues.*' That is to say, ** wben 
me speak generally ;" or, " if we are speaking gene- 
rally ;" or, *' when men, or people, speak generally.*' 
For observe, that there never cari be a sentence withr 
out a verb expressed or understood, and that there 
never can be a verb without a nominative case ex- 
pressed or understood. 

'249. Sometimes not only two or more nouns, or 
pronouns, may be the nominative of a sentence ; but 
matiy other words along with them may assist in 
IMlking a nominative : as, " Pitt, Rose, Steele, and 
**4beir associates, giving to Walter a sum of the 
'* public money, as a reward for libelling the sons of 
" the king, was extremely profligate and base." That 
tl lo say, this act of Pitt and his associates was ex- 
tremely profligate and base. It is, when you come to 
Inquire, the act which is the nominative, and all the 
olher words only go to describe the origin and end of 
thoact. 

250. You must take care that there be a nomina* 
tive, and that it be clearly expressed or understood. 
" The Attorney- General Gibbs, whose malignity in- 
'* -duced him to be extremely violent, and was listened 
" to by the Judges." The first verb induced has a 
nominative, namely, the malignity of the Attorney- 
Q^aeral Gibbs : but the was has no nominative, 
either expressed or clearly understood ; and, we can- 
nol, therefore, tell what or who it was that was list- 
ened to: whether the malignity of Gibbs^ or Gibbs 
hmeelf. It should have been, and who, or, and he, 
was listened to ; and then we should have known 
tbat it was Gibbs himself that was listened to. The 

itting of the nominative, five hundred instances fA 



'Which I could draw from Judge Blackstone and Doctor 
Johnson, arises very often from a desire to avoid! a 
repetition of the noun or pronoun ; but repetitioa is 
always to be preferred before obscurity. 

251. Now, my dear James, 1 hope tiiat I have exr 
j>lained to you sufficiently, not only what the noniuu^- 
twe is, but what are its powers in every senteiUM^ 
and that I have imprinted deeply on your mind tho 
necessity of keeping the nominative constantly in your 
•eye. For want of doing this, Judge Blackstone has, 
in Book IV., Chap. 17, committed some most ludiorou» 
errors. '' Our ancient Saxon laws nominally j^o^ 
" nished theft with death, if above the value of twelvoi* 
'* pence ; but the criminal was permitted to redeem 
" his life by a pecuniary ransom ; as among tkeur 
'* German ancestors." What confusion is here^! 
Whose ancestors ? Theirs, Who are they ? Why 
the criminal. Theirs, if it relate to s^y thing, must 
relate to laws; and then the laws have ancestors. 
Then^ what is it that was to be of above the value of 
twelvepence? The death or the theft? By, ** if 
above the value of twelvepence," the Judge, without 
doubt, meant, '* if the thing stolen were above the 
value of twelvepence;" but he says no such thing; 
and the meaning of the words is, if the death were 
above the value of twelvepence. The sentence should 
have stood thus : '' Our ancient Saxon laws nomir 
** nally punished theft with death, if the thing stolen 
" were above the value of twelvepence ; but the 
■" criminals were permitted to redeem their lives by. a 
" pecuniary ransom ; as among their German aaemr 
** tors." I could quote, from the same author, hua*- 
dveds of examples of similar errors ; but were then 
'Only this one to be found in a work which i& 
.poMd of maUor, which waa read^ in the. way of' 
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tttres, by a professor of law to studaiits in the Univer* 
aity. of Oxford, oven this one ought to be sufficient t)d» 
Goavioce you of the importance of attending to the 
precepts which I iiave given you relative to this paart 
of our subject. 

252. As to the objective case, it has nothing to da 
vith verbs ; because^ a noun which is not in the 
nominative must be in the objective; and because 
Terbs do never vary their endings to make themselvei 
agree with the objective. This case has been suf- 
ficiently explained under the head of personal prO'- 
Twwis, which have endings to denote it. 

253. The possessive case, likewise, has nothing to 
do with verbs, only you must take care that you do not, 
in any instance, look upon it as a nominative. " The 
quality of the apples icere good." No : it must be 
foas ; for quality is the nominative and apples the pos- 
sewive. ''The want of learning, talent, and sense, 
" are more visible in the two houses of parliament, 
*' than in any other part of the nation." Take care 
upon all such occasions. Such sentences are, as to 
grammatical construction, very deceiving. It should 
be '* 25 more visible ;* for want is the nominative:; 
and learning, talent, and sense, are in the possessive. 
The want of learning, and so on. 

254. You now know all about the person and nMni- 
her of verbs. You know the reasons upon which are 
founded their variations with regard to tliese two cip- 
cumstances. Look, now, at the conjugation in Letter 
VIIL, paragraph 98 ; and you will see that there i^ 
main the Times and Modes to be considered. 

255. Of Times there is very little to be said here. 
AU the fanciful distinctions of perfect^ present man 
fmat, and more per/eei past, and numesoue atbcHE% 
^ly. tend' to bewilder, confuse^ and diagiut 4* 
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hefdrner. There can be but three times, the pretent, 
tfie past, arid the future ; and, for the expressing of 
these, our. language provides us with words and ter- 
minations the most suitable that can possibly be. con- 
ceived. In some languages which contain no little 
words such as our signs, will, shall, may, and so on, 
the verbs themselves change their form in order to 
express what we express by the help of these signs. 
There are two past times in French, for instance : I will 
give you an example in order to explain this matter. 
•* The working men, every day, gave money to the 
*' tyrants, who, in return, gave the working men dun- 
'* geons and axes." Now here is our word gave, 
which is the past time of the verb to give. It is the 
same word, you see, in both instances ; but you will 
see it different in the French. " Tous les jours les 
" ouvriers donnaient de Targent aux tyrants, qui, en 
** retour, dannhrent aux ouvriers de cachets et des 
*' baches." You see, that, in one place, our give is 
translated by donnaient, and, in the other place, by 
donn^rent. One of these is called, in French, the past 
imperfect, and the other, the past perfect. This dis- 
tinction is necessary in the French ; but similar dis- 
tinctions are wholly unnecessary in English. 

256. In the Latin language, the verbs change their 
endings so as to include in the verbs themselves 
what we express by our auxiliary verb to have. And 
they have as many changes, or different endings, as 
are required to express all those various circum- 
sifcances of time that we express hy work, worked, shall 
work, may work, might work, have worked, had 
worked, shall have worked, may have worked,- nt^ht 
have worked; and so on. It is, therefore, necessaiy 
Ibr the Latins to have distinct appellations to suit 
these yarioQs circmnstances of time, or states of an 
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action ; but such distinction of appellations can b6 
of no use to m«, whose verbs never vary their ending 
to express time, except the single variation from th& 
present to the past ; for, even as to the future, the 
signs answer our purpose. In our compound times, 
that is to say, such as, I have worked, there is the 
verb to have, which becomes had, or sliall have, and 
sO on. ' 

257. Why, then, should we perplex ourselves with 
a multitude of artificial distinctions, which cannot, 
by any possibility, be of any use in practice ? These 
distinctions have been introduced from this cause : 
those who have written English Grammars have been 
taught Latin; and either unable to divest them<*' 
selves of tlieir Latin rules, or unwilling to treat with 
simplicity that which, if made somewhat of a mys* 
tery, would make them appear more learned than the 
mass of tlie people, they have endeavoured to make 
0ur simple language turn and twist itself so as to be- 
come as complex in its principles as the Latin Ian* 
guage is. 

268. There are, however, some few remarks to be 
made with regard to the times of verbs : but before 
I make them, I must speak of the participles. Just 
cast your eye again on Letter VIIL, paragraphs 97 
and 102. Look also at the conjugations of the verbs, 
to work, to have, and to be, in that same letter; 
These participles, you see, with the help of to have 
and to be, form our compound times, I need nc^- 
tell you, that / was working means the same as Jr 
worked, only that the former supposes that some- 
thmg else was going on at the same time, or that 
something happened at the time I was working, or ■ 
that, at least, there is some circumstance of action 
or of existence collateral with my working i as, " I 
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•' was working' when he eame : / was sick while 1 
*' working ; it mined while I was working ; Jite 
^' scolded while I was workiDg'." I need not tdH 
^oti the use of do and <2tc2 ; I need not say, that I 
do work is the same as i tror/r, only the former ex* 
presses the action more positively, and adds son^ 
d^ree of force to the assertion ; and that did ffforJb 
is the same as worked, only the former is, in the 
past time, of the same nse as do is in the present. 
I need not dwell here on the uses of will,, shall, ffiay, 
might, should, would, can, covUd and must ; which 
uses, various as they are, are as well known to us aM 
as the uses of our teeth and our noses ; and to mis- 
apply which words argues, not only a deficiency in 
the reasoning faculties, but almost a deficiency in 
instinctive discrimination. I will not, my dear James*, 
in imitation of the learned doctors, pester you with 
a philological examination into the origin and pre* 
perties of words, with regard to the use of which, 
if yon were to commit an error in conversation, your 
brother Richard, who is four years old, would in- 
stantly put you right. Of all these little words I 
have said quite enough before ; but when the veriw 
to have and to be are used as auxiliaries to prtnch- 
pal verbs, and, especially when the sentences are 
long, errors of great consequence may be committed; 
and, therefore, against these it will be proper id 
guard you. 

239. Time is so plain a matter ; it must be so 
*^ell known to us, whether it be the present, the past, 
or the future, that we mean to express, that we shall 
haitily say, *' We work,'* when we are speaking of our 
having worked last year. But you have seen, im 
Letter XVL, paragraph 171, (look at it again,) that 
Doctor Blair could make a mistake in describing ikt 
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trf an acHoif. Doctor Blair makes vae oi, " k 
hadheen better omitted/' Meaning, that it " would 
hm/e been better to omit it." This is a sheer tuU 
gfirism^ like, *' I had as lief be killed as enslaved/' 
WEhich ought to be, *' I would as lief." But tbe 
nost common error is, the using of the verb to luwe 
vith the passive participle, when the past time, sim* 
ply, or the injinitive of the verb, ought to be . used; 
"iMr. Speaker, I expected, from the former language, 
*^«uid positive promises, of the Noble Lord and the 
'* Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
•* >to have seen the Bank paying in gold and silver." 
This is House- of Commons language. Avoid it as you 
would avoid all the rest of their doings. I expected 
to see, to be sure, and not have seen, because the have 
Been carries your act of seeing back beyond the period 
^tktn which it is supposed to have been expected to 
tmhe place. " I expected to have ploughed my land last 
Monday." That is to say, " 1 last Monday was in 
Ibe act of expecting to have ploughed my land before 
"thai day." But this is not what the writer means. 
#ie means to say, that, last Monday, or before that 
diBif, he was in the act of expecting to plough his land 
OB that day. " I called on him and wished to have 
submitted my manuscript to him," Five hundred 
sf fuch errors are to be found in Dr. Goldsmith's 
•works. " I wished, then, and there, to submit my 
.manuscnpt to him." I wished to do something 
itioere, and did not then wish that I had done someihiii^ 
^iicffore, 

.260. When you use the active participle, take care 
(that the times be attended to, and that you do not, 
.by 'misapplication, make confusion and nonsense^ ^' i 
'** had not the pleasure of hearing his sentiments when 
/^ I wrotethat letter. '^ It should be of havimghtofdi 
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because the hearing must be supposed to have been 
wanted prei)ious to the act of writing. This word 
Wanted, and the word wanting, are frequently nib- 
used. "All that was wanting was honesty." It 
should he wanted, ''The Bank is weighed in tie 
balance and found wanting/' and not wanted. Found 
to be wanting, or in want : in want of money to pay its 
notes. ■ • 

261. I will not fatigue your memory with more 
examples relating to the times of verbs. Consider 
well what you mean; what you tolsh to say. Ex- 
amine well into the true meaning of your words, and 
vou will never make a mistake as to the times. '* / 
" thought to have heard the Noble Lord produce Bome- 
** thing like proof." No ! My dear James will never 
fall into the use of such senseless gabble ! You would 
think of hearing something ; you would think of to 
hear, not to have heard. You would be waiting to 
hear, and not, like these men, be waiting to have 
heard, "I should have liked to have been informed of 
the amount of the Exchequer Dills." A phraseology 
like this can be becoming only in those l^ouses where 
it was proposed to relieve the distresses of the nation 
by setting the labourers to dig holes one day and fill 
them up the next. 

262. It is erroneous to confound the past lime with 
the passive participle of the verb. But, now, before 
I speak of this very common error, let us see a little 
more about the paHiciples, You have seen, in Lictter 
VI 11., what the participles are : you have seen, that 
working is the active participle, and worked the 
passive participle. We shall speak fully of the active 
by-aod-by. The passive participle and the verb to be, 
or some part of that verb, make what is called t)ie 
passive verb, Thii is not a verb which, in its origm. 
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^.differs from an active verb, in like manner as a neuter 
• verb differs from an active verb. To sleep is neuter 
in its origin, and must, inaU its parts, be neuter; but, 
every active verb wimy become a passive verb. The 
.^ssive verb is, in fact, that state of an active verb 
\rhich expresses, as we have seen above, the action as 
being received, or endured ; and it is called passive, 
because the receiver or endurer of the action is pa^^ 
sjtve ; that is to say, does nothing, ** John smites; 
John is smitten/* T^us, then, the passive verb is no 
other than the passive participle, used along with some 
part of the verb to be. 

' 263. Now, then, let us see a specimen of the errors 
of which I spoke at the beginning of the last paragraph. 
When the verb is regular, there can be no error of 
.this sort ; because the past time and the passive par- 
ticle are written in the same manner: as, '* John 
ioifrked ; John is worked/* But, when the verb is 
irregular, and when the past time and the passive 
participle are written in a manner different from 
6ach other, there is room for error, and error is often 
committed: *' John smo^e; John is- smote." This is 
^ross. It offends the ear ; but when a company, con- 
sisting of men who have been enabled, by the favour 
of the late William Pitt, to plunder and insult the 
people, meet under the name of a Prtt Club, to cele- 
brate the birth-day of that corrupt and cruel minister, 
those who publish accounts of their festivities, always 
tell us, that such and.s.ich toasts were drank ; instead 
of drunk, I drank at my dinner to-day ; but the milk 
and water, which I draiik, were drunk by me. In the 
Ksts of irregular verbs, in Letter VIII., the differences 
Ivetween the past times and the passive participle* aMi 
all clearly shown. You often hear people say, aod 
see them write, ** We 'have spoke; it was sp^kw 

H 
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in my hearing;" but, " we have came; it was did,*' 
are just as correct. 

264. Done is the passive participle of to do, and it 
is very often misused. This done is frequently a very 
great offender against Grammar. To do is the act of 
doing. We often see people write, '* I did not speak, 
yesterday, so well as I wished to have done.** Now, 
what is meant by the writer? He means to say, 
that he did not speak so well as he then wished, 
or was wishing, to speak. Therefore, the sentence 
should be, *' I did not speak yesterday so well as I 
wished to do," That is to say, *' so well as I wished 
to do it ;" that is to say, to do, or to perform, //le act 
of speaking, 

265. Take great care not to be too free in your use 
of the verb to do in any of its times or modes. Ii is 
a nice little handy word, and, like our oppressed it, it 
is made use of very often when the writer is at a loss 
for what to put down. To do is to act, and, there- 
fore, it never can, in any of its parts, supply the place 
of a neuter verb. Yet, to employ it for this purpose is 
very common. Dr. Blair, in his 23rd Lecture, says : 
" It is somewhat unfortunate that this Number of the 
** Spectator did not end, as it might very well have 
" done, with the former beautiful period." That is 
to say, *' done it," And, then, we ask : done what ? 
Not the act of ending : because, in this case, there 
is no action at all. The verb means to come to an 
end ; to cease j not to go any further. This same 
verb, to end, is, sometimes, an active verb : ** I end 
my sentence ;" and then the verb to do may supply 
its place : as, " I have not ended my sentence so well 
as 1 might have done ;" that is, done it ; that is, done, 
or performed, the act of ending. But the Number of 
the Spectator was no actor ; it was expected to pet^ 
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form nothing" : it was, by the Doctor, wished to have 
ceased to proceed. *' Did not end, as it very well 
might have ended. ..." This would have been cor- 
rect ; but the Doctor wished to avoid the repetition, 
and thus he fell into bad grammar. " Mr. Speaker, 
'* I do not/ee/'so well satisfied as I should have done, 
'* if the Right Honourable Gentleman had explained 
" the matter more fully." You constantly hear talk 
like this amongst those whom the Boroughs make law- 
givers. To feel satisfied is, when the satisfaction is 
to arise from conviction produced by fact or reasoning, 
a senseless expression ; and to supply its place when 
it is, as in this case, a neuter verb, by to do, is as 
senseless. Done what? Done the act of feeling? 
" I do not feel so well satisfied as I should have 
done, or executed, or performed the act of feeling I ** 
What incomprehensible words ! Very becoming in the 
creatures of corruption, but ridiculous in any other 
persons in the world. 

266. But do not misunderstand me. Do not con- 
found do and did, as parts of a principal verb, with 
the same words, as parts of an auxdiary. Read again 
Letter VIII., paragraph 111. Do and did, as helpers, 
are used with neuter as well as with active verbs ; for 
here it is not their business to supply the place of other 
verbs, but merely to add strength to affirmations and 
negations, or to mark time: as, ** The sentence does 
end, I do feel easy." Bat done, which is the passive 
participle of the active verb to do, can never be used 
as an auxiliary. The want of making this distinction 
has led to the very common error of which I spoke in 
the last paragraph, and against which I am very de- 
sirous to guard you. 

2G7. In sentences which are negative, or interrO" 

h2 
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gative, do and did express time : as, '* You da not 
sleep ; did yaiL not feel ?" But they do not here m^ 
ply the place of other verbs : they merely holp; and 
their assistance is useful only as to the circomstance 
of time; for we may say," You sleep not: feli ^eoq 
not ?" And if, in answer to this question, I say, " I 
did," the vfordfeel is understood :.*' I did feel.** 

268. Well, then, I think, that as far a& relates to 
the active verb, the passive verb, and the passive par- 
ticiple, enough has now been said. You have seen, 
too, something of the difference between the functkons 
of the active verb and those of the neuter ; but there 
are a few remarks to be made with regard to the lat- 
ter. A neuter verb cannot have a noun or pronoun io, 
the objective case immediately after it : for though we 
say, '* I dream a dream,*' it is understood that my 
mind has been engaged in a dream. " I live a gockl 
life,'* means that I am living in a good manner. " I 
icalk my horse about/' means, that I lead, or conduct 
my horse in the pace called a walk. Nor can a neu- 
ter verb become passive ; because a passive verb is no 
other than a verb describing an action received or 
endured, *' The noble Earl, on returning to town, 
'* found that the noble Countess was eloped with his 
*• Grace." I read this very sentence in an English 
newspaper not long ago. It should be had eloped ; 
for toas eloped, means that somebody had eloped tlie 
Countess: it means, that she had received, or e«- 
dured, from some actor, the act of eloping, /vjhereaa, 
she is the actress, and the act is confined to herself 
The verb is called neuter because the action does not 
pass, over to any thing. There are verbs which are 
inactive : such as, to sit, to sleep, to exist: These 
are also neuter verbs, of course. But inactivUy is 
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not necessary to the making of a verb neuter. It is 
sufficient for this purpose that the action do not pass 
AtKn the actor to any object. 

269. In the instance just mentioned, the error is 
flagrant : " M^as eloped/' is what few persons would 
pot down in writing* : yet any body migiit do it upon 
the authority of Dr. Johnson : for he says, in his 
Dictionary, that to elope is an active verb, though, he 
says, that it is synonymous with to run away, which, 
in the same Dictionary, he says, is a neuter verb. 
However, let those who prefer Doctor Johnson's 
authority to the dictates of reason and common sense, 
say, that *' his Grace eloped the Countess; and that, 
accordingly, the Countess was eloped." 

270. The danger of error, in cases of this kind, 
arises from the circumstance of there being* many 
verbs which are active in one sense and neuter in 
another. The verb to endure, for instance, when it 
means to support, to sustain, is active : as, " I endure 
pain/* But when it means, to last, to continue, it 
is neuter: as, *' The earth endures from age to age." 
In the first sense we can say, the pain is endured : 
bat in the last, we cannot say the earth is endured 
from age to age. We say, indeed, I am fallen ; the 
colt is p'oun, the trees are rotten, the stone is 
crumbled, the post is mouldered, the pitcher is 
cracked; thongh to grow, to rot, to crumble, to 
moulder, to crack, are all of them neuter verbs. But 
it is clearly understood here that we mean that thei 
colt is in a grown, or augmented state ; that the trees 
are in a rotten state ; and so on ; and it is equally 
clear that we could not mean that the Countess was 
in an eloped state. " The noble Earl found that the 
Countess was gone." This is correct, though to go 
is a neuter verb. But gone, in this sense, is not the 
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participle of the verb to go : it is merely an adjective, 
meaning' absent. If we put any word after it, which 
gives it a verbal signification, it becomes erroneoad; 
'* He found that the Countess was gone out of the 
house" That is to say, was absent out of the House; 
and this is nonsense. It must, in this case, be, ** He 
found that the Countess had gone out of tlie house." 

271. Much more might be said upon this part of my 
subject ; many niceties might be stated and discussed ; 
but I have said quite enough on it to answer every 
useful purpose. Here, as every-where else, take time 
to think. There is a reason for the right use of every 
word. Have your meaning clear in your mind ; know 
the meaning of all the words you employ; and then 
you will seldom commit errors. 

272. There remains to be noticed the use of the 
active participle^ and then we shall have a few, and 
only a few, words to say upon the subject of the 
modes of verbs. As to the active participle, para* 
graph 97, in Letter VIII., will have told you nearly 
all that is necessary. We know well that, / am work- 
ing , means that / icork, and so on. There is great 
nicety in distinguishing the circumstances which call 
for the use of the one from those which call for the 
use of the other : but, like many other things, though 
very difficult to explain by words, these circumstances 
are perfectly well understood, and sorupulousiy at-^ 
tended to, by even the most illiterate persons. The 
active participle is, you know, sometimes a noun in its 
functions: as, ** Working is good for our health." 
Here it is the nominative case to the verb is. Some- 
times it is an adjective, as, " the working people." Asa 
noun it may be in any of the three cases : as, '' IVork- 
ing is good ; the advantage of working ; I like work- 
ing.** It may be in the singular, or in the plural : ** The 
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icorking of the mines ; the workings of corruption,** 
Of course it requires articles and prepoMons as 
nouns require them. More need not be said about it ; 
and, indeed, my chief purpose in mentioning the ac- 
tive participle in this place is to remind you, that it 
may be a nominative case in a sentence. 

273. The modes have been explained in Letter 
VIII., paragraphs 92, 93, 94, 95, and 9Q. Read 
those paragraphs again. The injinitiie mode has, 
in almost all respects, the powers of a noun. ** To 
work is good for our health." Here it is the nomi- 
native of the sentence. '* To eat, to drink, and to 
sleep, are necessary." U cannot become a plural ; 
but it may be, and frequently is, in the objective 
case; as, ** / want to eat." The to is, in some few 
cases, omitted when the infinitive is in the objective 
case ; as, " / dare write," But, " I dare to write," 
is just as neat, and more proper. The to is omitted 
by the use of the ellipsis ; as, ** I like to shoot, hunt, 
and course." But care must be taken not to leave 
out the to, if you thereby make the meaning doubtful. 
Repetition is sometimes disagreeable, and tends to 
enfeeble language ; but it is always preferable to ob- 
scurity. 

274, If you cast your eye once more on the con* 
jugation of the verb to work, in Letter VIII., you will 
see that I have there set down the three other modes 
with all their persons, numbers, and times. The im- 
perative mode I dispatched very quietly by a single 
short paragraph ; and indeed, in treating of the other 
two modes, the indicative and the subjunctive, there 
is nothing to do but to point out the trifling variations 
that our verbs undergo in order to make them suit 
their forms to the diflferences of mode. The indica- 
tive mode is that manner of using the verb which is 



applied wiien we are jspeakin^ of an action without 
any other action being at all connected with it so -as 
to make the one a condition or consequence of the 
other. " He works every day ; he rides out ;" .«ad 
so on. But, there may be a condition or a conse^ 
quence dependent on this working and riding; ni^ 
in that case these verbs must be in the subjunctive 
mode ; because the action they express depends on 
something else, going before, or coming after. ** If 
"he work every day, he sliall be paid every day; if 
" he ride out, he will not beat home by supper-time." 
The s is dropped at the end of the verbs here ; and 
the true cause is this, that there is a sign understood; 
If filled up, the sentence would stand thus; " If he 
should work; if he should ride out." So that, after 
all, the verb has, in reality, no change of temiinatioH 
to denote lohat is called mode. And all the fus^, 
which Grammarians have made about the potentiai 
modes and other fanciful distinctions of the kind, only 
serve to puzzle and perplex the learner. 

275. Verbs in general, and indeed all the verhs> 
except the verb to be, have always the same form in 
the present time pf the indicative and in that of 
the subjunctive, in all the persons, save the second 
and third persons singular. Thus, we say, in the pre- 
sent of the indicative, / work, we work, yon work^ 
they work; and in the subjunctive the same. But 
we say, in the former, thou workest, he works ; while, 
in the subjunctive, we say, thou work, he work ; that 
is to say, thou mayest work, or mightest, or shouldest 
(and so on) work ; and he may work, or might, or 
should ; as the sense may require. Therefore, as to 
all verbs, except the verb to be, it is only in these two 
persons that any thing can happen to render any 
distinction of mode necessary. But the verb to h€ 
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has more of variation than any other verb. All 
other verbs have the same form in their indicative 
present time as in their infinitive mode, with the 
trifling' exception of the st and s added to the second 
and third person singular : as, to have, to write, to 
work J to run\ I have, I write, I work, I run. But, 
the verb to be becomes, in the present time of its in- 
dicative, I am, thou art, he is, we are, you are, they 
are*, which are great chang-es. Therefore, as the 
subjunctive, in all its persons, takes the infinitive 
of the verb without any change at all, the verb to he 
exhibits the use of this mode most clearly ; for, 
instead of I am, thou art, he is, we are, the subjunc- 
tive requires, I be, thou be, he be, we be : that is to 
say, I may be, or might be; and so on. Look now at 
the conjugation of the verb to be, in Letter VIIL, 
paragraph 117; and then come back to me. 

276. You see, then, that this important verb, the 
verb to be, has a form in some of its persons appro- 
priated to the subjunctive mode. This a matter of 
consequence. Distinctions, without differences in the 
things distinguished, are fanciful, and, at best, useless. 
Here is a real difference ; a practical difference ; a 
difference in the form of the word. Here is a past 
time of the subjunctive ; a past time distinguished, in 
some of its persons, by a different manner of spelling 
or writing the word. U I be; if I were ; if he were : 
and not if I was, if he was. In the case of other verbs, 
the past of the indicative is the same as the past o f 
the subjunctive ; that is to say, the verb is written in 
the same letters ; but in the case of the verb to be, it 
is otherwise. If I worked, if I smote, if I had. Here 
the verbs are the same as in I worked, I smote, I had ; 
but in the case of the verb to be, we must say, in the 
past of the indicative, I was, and in that of the sub* 
juncttve. If I were. 

H 5 
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277. The question, then, is this : M^iat are the 
cases in which we ought to use the subjunctive form ? 
Bishop Lowth, and on his authority Mr. Liodley 
Murray, have said, that some conjunctions have a 
government of verbs ; that is to say, make tfiem or 
force them to be in the subjunctive mode. And then 
these gentlemen mention particularly the conjunc- 
tions, ij\ though, vfilcss, and some others. But (and 
these gentlemen allow it) the verbs which follow these 
conjunctions are not always in the subjunctive mode ; 
and the using of that mode must depend, ifioi vpon 
the cofijutiction, but upon the sense of the whole 
sentence. How then can the conjunctions govern 
the verb ? It is the sense, the meaning of the whole 
sentence, which must govern : and of this you will 
presently sec clear proof. ** If it be dark, do not 
" come home. Jf eating is necessary to man, he 
•* ought not to be a glutton.** In the first of these 
sentences, the matter expressed by the verb may be 
or waij not be. There exists an uncertainty on the 
subject. And if the sentence were filled up it would 
stand thus -. ** If it should ^edark, do not come home." 
But in the second sentence, there exists no such un- 
certainty. We know, and all the world knows, that 
eating is necessary to wan. We could not fi 1 up the 
sentence with shouhl ; and, therefore, we make use of 
is. Thus, then, the conjunction if, which you see is 
employed in both cases, has nothing at all to do witli 
the government of the verb. It is the sense which 
governs. 

278. There is a great necessity for care as to this 
matter ; for the meaning of what we write is very 
much affected when we make use of the modes indis- 
criminately. Let us take an instance. *' Though 
" her chastity he right and becoming, it gives her no 
" claim to praise; because she would be criminal, if 
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** she were not chaste." Now, by employing the 
subjunctive in the first member of the sentence, we 
leave it uncertain whether it be right or not lor her 
to be chaste ; and, by employing it in the second, 
we express a doubt as to the fad of her chastity. 
We mean neither of these ; and, therefore, notwith- 
standing here are a though and an if, both the verbs 
ought to be in the indicative. ** Though her chas- 
" tity is right and becoming, it gives her no claim to 
" praise ; because, she would be criminal, if she was 
** not chaste." Fill up with the signs. ** Though her 
chastity may be right ; if she should not be chaste :** 
and then you see, at once, what a diflference there is 
in the meaning. 

279. The subjunctive is necessarily always used 
where a sign is left out: as, *' Take care that he 
" come to-morrow, that you be ready to receive him, 
" that he be well received, and that all things be 
" duly prepared for his entertainment." Fill up with 
the signs, and you will see the reason for what you 
write. 

280. The verb to be is sometimes used thus ; 
•' Were he rich, I should not like him the better. 
Were it not dark, I would go." That is to say, if 
he were ; if it were. ** It were a jest indeed, to 
" consider a set of seat-sellers and seat-buyers as a 
" lawful legislative body. It were to violate every 
** principle of morality to consider honesty as a virtue, 
" when not to be honest is a crime which the law 
" punishes." The it stands for a great deal here. 
" Ridiculous, indeed, would the state of our minds 
'* be, if it were such as to exhibit a set of seat-sellers 
" and seat-buyers as a lawful* legislative body." I 
mention these instances, because they appear unao* 
countable : and I never like to slur things over. Those 
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expressions^ for the using ofAvhidi we cannot give a 
reason, ought not to be used at all. 

281. As to inUances, in which authors bave violated 
the principles of Grammar with respect to the use'bf 
the modes, I could easily fill a book much larger than 
this wirh instances of this kind from Judge Black- 
stone and Doctor Johnson. One only shall suffice. 
I lake it from the Judge's first Book. "Therefore, 
" jfthe king purchases lands of tlie nature of gaTel- 
" kind, where all the sons inherit equally ; jet, 
'* upon the king's demise, his eldest son shall succeed 
*' to these lands alone." Here is fine confusion, not 
to say something inclining towards high treason ; for, 
if the king's son be to inherit these lands alone, he, 
of course, is ?wt to inherit the crown. But, it is the 
verb purchases with which we have to do at present. 
Now, it is notorious that the king does not purchase 
lands in gavelkind, or any other lands ; whereas, from 
the form of the verb, it is taken for granted, that he 
does it. It should have been, *' if the king purchase 
lands ;'' that is to say, if he were to purchase, or if he 
should purchase, 

282. Thus, my dear James> have I gfone through 
all that appeared to me of importance, relating to 
verbs. Every part of the Letter ought to be carefully- 
read, and its meaning ought to be well weighed in 
your mind ; but always recollect that, in the using of 
verbs, that which requires your first and most earnest 
care, is the ascertaining of the nomiHatite of the sen- 
tence ; for, out of every hundred grammatical errors, 
full fifty, I believe, are committed for want of due at- 
tention as to this matter. 



LETTER XX. 

SYNTAX, AS RELATING TO ADVERBS, PREPOSITION'S, 

AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

283. After what has been said, my dear James^ 
on the subject of the verb, there remains little to be 
added. The Jdverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunct 
tions, are all words which never vai^y their endings. 
Their uses have been suflSciently illustrated in the 
letters on the Syntax of Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs, 
In a letter, which is yet to come, and which will con- 
tain specimens oi false grammar, the misuse of many 
'words, belonging to these inferior parts of speech, will 
be noticed ; but it would be a waste qj your time to 
detain you by an elaborate account of that which it is, 
by this time, hardly possible for you not to understand, 

284. Some grammarians have given lists of ad- 
verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. For what 
reason I know not, seeing that they have not attempt- 
ed to give lists of the words of other parts of speech* 
These lists must be defective, and, therefore, worse 
than no lists. To find out the meaning of single 
words, the Dictionary is the place. The business of 
grammar is to show the connexion between words^ 
and the manner of using words properly. The sole 
cause of this dwelling upon these parts of speech ap- 
pears to me to have been a notion, that they would 
seem to be neglected, unless a certain number of 
pages of the book were allotted to each. To be sure 
each of them is a part of speech, as completely, as 
the little finger is a part of the body ; but few per- 
sons will think that, because we descant very fre- 
quently, and at great length, upon the qualities of 
the head and heart, we ought to do the same with 
regard to the qualities of the little-finger. 
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285. I omitted, in the Letter on Verbs, to notice the 
use of the word thitig ; and I am not sorry that I did, 
because, by my noticing it in this concluding* para- 
graph, the matter may make a deeper impression on 
your mind. Thing is, of course, a noun. A. pen is 
a thing, and every animal, or creature, animate or 
inanimate, is a thing. — We apply it to the represent- 
ing of every creature in the universe, except to men, 
women, and children ; and a creature is that which 
has been created, be it living, like a horse, or dead, 
like dirt or stones. The use of the word thing, as 
far as this goes, is plainly reconcilable to reason ; but 
*• to get drunk is a beastly thing," Here is neither 
human being, irrational animal, nor inanimate crea- 
ture. Here is merely an action. Well, then, thig 
action is the thing ; for, as you have seen in Letter 
XIX., paragraph 273, a verb in the infinitive mode 
has, in almost all respects, the function and powers of 
a noun, *' It was a most atrocious thing to uphold 
** the Bank of England in refusing to give gold for 
*' its promissory notes, and to compel the nation to 
** submit to the wrong that it sustained from that re- 
" fusal," The meaning is. that the whole of these 
measures or transactions, constituted a most atrocious 
deed or thing. 



LETTER XXI. 



specimens op false grammar, taken from thb 
writings of doctor johnson and from those 
op doctor watts. 

My Dear James, 

The chief object of this letter is to prove to you 
the necessity of using great care and caution in the 
construction of your sentences. When you see writers 
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like Doctor Johnson and Doctor Watts committing 
grammatical errors, and, in some instances, making 
their words amount to nonsense, or, at least, making 
their meaning doubtful : when you see this in the 
author of a grammar and of a dictionary of the English 
Language, and in the author of a work on the subject 
of Logic ; and when you are informed that these 
were two of the most learned men that England ever 
produced, you cannot fail to be convinced, that con- 
stant care and caution are necessary to prevent you 
from committing not only similar, but much greater, 
errors. 

Another object, in the producing of tbese speci- 
mens, is to convince you, that a knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek Languages does not prevent men 
from writing bad English. Those languages are, by 
impostors and their dupes, called, '* the learned 
languages :*' and those who have paid for having 
studied them, are said to have received *' a liberal 
education.** These appellations are false, and, of 
course, they lead to false conclusions. Learning, 
as a noun, means knou ledge, and learned means 
knowing, or jjossessed of /knowledge. Learning is, 
then, to be acquired by conception ; and, it is shown 
in judgment, in reasoning, and in the various modes 
of employing it. What, then, can learning have to do 
with any particular tongue ? Good grammar, for in- 
stance, written in Welsh, or in the language of the 
Chippewa Savages, is more learned than bad gram* 
mar written in Greek. The learning is in the mind, 
and not in the tongue: learning consists of ideas, and 
not of the noise that is made by the mouth. If, for 
instance, the Reports drawn up by the House of 
Commons, and which are compositions discovering, in 
every sentence, ignorance the moit profound, were 
written in Latin, should we then call them learned? 
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Should we say, that the mere change of the words from 
one tongue into another, made that learned which nat 
before unlearned ? As well may we say, that a false- 
hood written in English would have been truth if written 
in Latin ; and as well may we say, that a certain haikU 
writing is a learned handwriting, or, that certain sorts 
of ink and paper are learned ink and paper, as that a 
language, or tongue, is a learned language, or tongne. 

The cause of the use of this false appellation, 
"learned languages," is this, that those who teach 
them in England have, in consequence of their 
teaching, very large estates in house and land, which 
are public property, but which are now used for the 
sole benefit of those teachers, who are, in general, the 
relations or dependants of the Aristocracy. In order 
to give colour of reasonableness to this species of 
appropriation, the languages taught by the possess- 
ors are called " the learned languages ;" and which 
appellation is, at the same time, intended to cause the 
mass of the people to believe that the professors and 
learners of these languages are, in point of wisdom, far 
superior to other men ; and, to establish the opinion 
that all but themselves are unlearned persons. In short, 
the appellation, like many others, is a trick which 
fraud has furnished for the purpose of guarding the 
snug possessors of the property against the conse- 
quences of the people's understanding the matter. 

It is curious enough that this appellation of 
" learned languages '* is confined to the English nation, 
and the American, which inherits it from the English. 
Neither in France, in Spain, in Italy, nor in Germany, 
is this false and absurd appellation in use. The same 
motives have not existed in those countries. There 
the monks and other priests have inherited from 
the founders. Hiey had not any occasion to re- 
sort to this species of imposition. But, in England, 
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the thing required to be glossed over. There wa» 
something' or other required in that country as an apo- 
lo^ for taking many millions a year from the public 
to keep men to do no apparently useful thing. 

Seeing themselves unable to maintain the position 
that the Latin and Greek are more ** learned lan- 
guages" than others, the impostors and their dupes tell 
us that this is not what they mean. They mean, 
they say, not that those languages are, in themselves, 
more learned than others ; but that, to possess a know<^ 
ledge of them is a proof that the possessor is a learned 
man. To be sure, they do not offer us any argument 
in support of this assertion ; while it would be easy to 
show, that the assertion must, in every case, be false. 
But let it suflSce, for this time, that we show that the 
possession of the knowledge of those languages does 
not prevent men from committing numerous gram- 
matical errors when they write in their native language. 

I have, for this purpose, fixed upon the writings of 
Doctor Johnson and of Doctor Watts; because, 
besides its being well known that they were deeply 
skilled in Latin and Greek, it would be difficult to 
find two men with more real learning. I take also 
the two works for which they are respectively the 
most celebrated ; the Rambler of Doctor Johnson, 
and the Logic of Doctor Watts. These are works of 
very great learning. The Rambler, though its ge- 
neral tendency is to spread a gloom over life and to 
iftamp all enterprise, private as well as public, displays 
a vast fund of knowledge in the science of morals ; 
and the Logic, though the religious zeal of its pious, 
sincere, and benevolent author, has led him into the 
very great error of taking his examples of self-evident 
propositions from amongst those, many of which 
great numbers of men tfamk not to be self-evident, is a' 
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work wherein profound learning is conveyed in a style 
the most simple and in a manner the most pleasing. 
It is impossible to believe that the Logic was not re- 
vised with great care ; and, as to the Rambler, the 
biographer of its author tells us that the Doctor made 
six thousand corrections and alterations before the 
work was printed in volumes. 

The Rambler is in Numbers ; therefore, at the 
end of each extract from it, I shall put the letter R, 
and the Number. The Logic is divided into Parts 
and Chapters. At the end of each extract from it, I 
shall put L ; and then add the tart and Chapter, 
I shall range the extracts under the names of the 
Parts of Speech to which the erroneous words re- 
spectively belong. 

ARTICLES. 

** I invited her to spend a day in viewing a seat 
and gardens" — R. No. 34. 

** For all our speculative acquaintance with 
** things should be made subservient to our better 
*• conduct in the civil and religious life." — L. Intro- 
" duction. 

The indefinite article a cannot, you know, be put 
before a plural noun. We cannot say a gardens ; 
but this is, in fact, said in the above extr.^xt. It 
should have been " a seat and its gardens." '* Civil 
and reUf>ious life'' are general and indefinite ia. 
the second extract. The article, therefore, was un-«.^ 
necessary, and is improperly used. Look back at the 
use of Articles, Letter IV. 

NOUNS. 

" Among the innumerable historical authors, who 
'* fill every nation with accounts of thnr anceitors 
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" or undertake to transmit to futurity the events of 
*' their own time, the greater part, when fashion and 
" novelty have ceased to recommend them, are of no 
•• other use than chronological memorials, which 
" necessity may sometimes require to be consulted." 
— R. No 1 22. 

This is all confusion. Whose ancestors ? The na- 
tion's ancestors are meant; but, the author's are 
expressed. The two theirs and the them clearly apply 
to the same noun. How easily all this confusion 
would have been avoided by considering the nation as 
a singular, and saying its ancestors ! In the latter 
part of the sentence, the authors are called chronolo- 
gical memorials ; and though we may, in some cases, 
use the word author for author's work; yet, in a case 
like this, where we are speaking of the authors as 
actors, we cannot take such a liberty. 

*' Each of these classes of the human race has de- 
*• sires, fears, and conversation, peculiar to ilse/f; 
'/cares which another cannot feel, and pleasures 
" which //e cannot partake.** — R. No. 160. 

The noun of multitude, classes, being preceded by 
each, has the pronoun, itself, properly put after it ; 
but the he does not correspond with these. It should 
have been it. With regard to these two extracts, see 
paragraph 181. 

'• His great ambition was to shoot flying, and he, 
" therefore, spent whole days in the woods, pursuing 
*' game, which, before he was near enough to see 
" them, his approach frighted away." — R. No. QQ, 

Game is not a noun of multitude, like mob, or 
House of Commons. There are different games, or 
pastimes ; but this word, as applied to the describing 
of mid animals, has no plural ; and, therefore, can- 
not have a plural pronoun to stand for it. 
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'*The obvious duties of piety towards God and love 
•' towards man, with the goi-ernments of all our incli^ 
" nations and passions." — L. Part 4. 

This plural is so clearly wrong", that I need not 
show why it is wrong. 

" And by this mean they will better judge what to 
choose." — L. Part 4. 

Mean, as a noun, is never used in the singular. 
It, like some other words, has broken loose from all 
principle and rule. By universal acquiescence, it is 
become always a plural, w^hether used with singular 
or plural pronouns and articles, or not. Doctor 
Watts, in other instances, says, this means, 

" Having delayed to buy a coach myself, till I. 
** should have the lady's opinion, for whose use it 
"was intended."— R. No. 34. 

We know that whose relates to lady, according ta 
the Doctor's meaning ; but, grammatically, it does not. 
It relates to opinion. It should have been, " the 
opinion of the lady, for whose use." See Syntax of 
Nouns, Letter XVI., paragraphs 170 and 171. 

PRONOUNS. 

" Had the opinion of my censures been unani- 
" mous, it might have overset my resolutions ; but 
" since I find them at variance with each other, I can, 
*' without scruple, neglect them, and follow my own 
" imagination."— R. No. 23. 

You see the Doctor has, in the last member of the 
sentence, the censurers in his eye, and he forgets his 
nominative, opinion. It is the opinion that was not 
unanimous, and not the censurers who were not una- 
nimous ; for, they were unanimous in censuring. 

" They that frequent the chambers of the sick, will 
" generally find the sharpest pains, and most stubborn 
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''maladies, among' them wliom confidence in the 
*• force of nature formerly betrayed to negligence 
** or irregularity ; and that superfluity of strength^ 
'* which was at once tkdr boast and their sna^, has 
** often, in the end, no other effect, than that it con- 
** tinues them long. in impotence and anguish." — 
R. No. 38. 

' The thetj and the first them ought to be those ; the 
to^ ought to be into. The two theirs and the last them 
are not absolutely faulty, but they do not clearly 
enough relate to their antecedent. 

"Mbtissa brought with her an old maid, recom- 
•• mended by her mother, tcho taught her all the arts 
" of domestic management, and was, on every occa< 
**8ion, her chief agent and directress. They soon 
•• invented one reason or other to quarrel with all my 
" servants, and either prevailed on me to turn them 
** away, or treated them so ill, that they left me of 
"themselves, and always supplied their places with 
■•' some brought from my wife's family." — 11. No. 

35. 

Here is perfect confusion and pell-mell ! which of 
the two, the old maid or the mother, was it that 
taught the arts of domestic management ? And which 
of the two was taught, Metissa, or the old maid ? 
" They soon invented." Who are they ? Are there 
lairo, or all the three ? And who supplied the places 
of the servants ? The meaning of the words clearly 
is^-that the servants themselves supplied the places 
It is very rarely that we meet with so bad a sentence 

as this. 

«• I shall not trouble you with a hi«tory of the 
«• stratagems practised upon my judgment, or the 
•* allurements tried upon my heart, which, if you have, 
••in any part of your life, been acquainted with rurtd 
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'^politics, you will easily conceive. Their aris have 
" no grreat variety, ihey think nothing worth their 
** care but money."— R No. 35. 

" Xlieir arts:' but whose arts ? There is no ante* 
cedent, except ** rural politics;" and thus, all this 
last sentence is perfect nonsense. 

*• But the fear of not being approved as just copiers 
" of human manners is not the most important con- 
" cern that an author of this sort ought to have be- 
"fore hini,'*—R, No. 4. 

^n author cannot be said to fear not to be approved 
as just copiers,^ T'ue word author ought to have 
been in the plural, and him ought to have been 
them, 

** The wit, whose vivacity condemns slower tongues 
" to silence ; the scholar, whose knowledge allows no 
"man to think he instructs him/' — R, No. 188. 

Which of the two is allowed ? The scholar, or the 
no man ? Which of the two does he relate to ? Which 
of the two does the him relate to ? By a Utile reftee^ 
tion we may come at the Doctor s meaning ; but, if 
we may stop to discover the grammatical meaning of 
an author's luords, how are we to imbibe the science 
which he would teach us ? 

** The state of the possessor of humble virtues, to 
"the affecter of great excellences, is that of a small 
*' cottage of stone, to the palace raised with ice hj 
" the empress of Russia ; it was, for a time, spleodkl 
'* and luminous, but the first sunshine melted it to 
** nothing."— R. No. 21. 

Which, instead of it, would have made clear that 
which is now dubious ^ for it may relate to cottage as 
well as to palace ; or it may relate to state. 

"The love of retirement has, in all ages, adhered 
" closely to those minds which have been most ea* 



I 
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" larged by knowledge, or elevated by genius. Those 
•*^ho enjoyed every thing generally supposed to 
" confer happiness, have been torced to seek it in the 
"shades of privacy/'— R. No. 7. 

To seek what ? The love of retirement, or every 
thing ? The Doctor means happiness, but his words 
do not mean it. 

** Yet there is a certain race of men, thai make it 
"their duty to hinder the reception of every work of 
** learning or genius, who stand as sentinels in the 
" avenues of fame, and value themselves upon giving 
•' ignorance and envy the first notice of a prey" — 
R. No. 3. 

That, or ivho, may, as we have seen, be the re- 
lative of a noun which is the name of a rational 
being or beings ; but both cannot be used, as appli- 
cable to the same noun in the same sentence. Nor is 
*' a prey *' proper. Prey has no pluraL It is like 
fat, meat, grease, garbage, and many other words of 
that description. 

" For, among all the animals upon which nature 
** has impressed deformity and horror, there was 
•• none ivlioni he durst not encounter rather than a 
"beetle."-R. No. 126. 

Here are whom and which used as the relatives to 
the same noun ; and, besides, we know, that whom 
can, in no case, be a relative to irrational creatures, 
and, in this case, the author is speaking of such crea- 
tares only. ** Horror ** is not a thing that can be im- 
pressed upon another thing so as to be seen. Horror 
is a feeling of the mind : for, though we say, •• hor- 
ror was visible on his countenance," we clearly mean, 
that the outward signs of horror were visible. We 
cannot see horror as we can deformity. It should 
kave been '* deformity and hideomness" 
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"To cull from the mass of mankind those indhi- 
<' dnak upon w^e/r the attention ou^bt to be miost 
*' eiaployed." — ^R. No. 4v 

The antecedent belong to tational being8> and, 
therefore, the which should have been wham, 

" This, determination led me to Metissa, the daugh- 
" ter of Chrisophilus, whose person was at least witfa<> 
*•' out deformity."— R. No. 35. 

The person of which of the two ? Not of the old ■ 
Papa, to be sure ; and yet this is what the wordsf 
mean. 

"To persuade them who are entering the worid, 
" that all are equally vicious, is not to awaken judg- 
•*ment.''— R. No. 119. 

Those persons, who are entering the world, and not 
any particular persons of whom we have already 
been speaking. We cannot say, them persons ; and, 
therefore, this sentence is incorrect. 

** Of these pretenders it is fit to distinguish those 
"■ who endeavour to deceive from them who are de- 
" ceived."— R. No. 189. 

" I have, therefore, given a place to what may not 
'' be useless io them whose chief ambition n- to' 
" please."— R. No. 34. 

Tlie tliems in these two sentences should be those. 
But, them who are deceived has another sort of error 
attached to it, for the who, remember, is not, of itseU» 
a nominative. The antecedent, as you have seen*. 
must be taken into view. This antecedent must be* 
the persons, understood; and then we have them 
persons are deceivedi 

** Reason, as to the power and principles of it, m 

the common gift of God to man." — L. Introduction. 

The it may relate to. power as well as to reason. 

Tlierefore, it Would have been better to say, " Reaaon 
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'48 to its power and principles ; for if clearness is 
i^ways necessary, how necessary must it be in the 
teaching of logic ! 

.• '* All the prudence that any man exerts in his com- 
mon concerns of life." — L. Introduction. 

^ny man means, here, the same as men in general, 
and the concerns mean, the concerns common to men 
in general ; and therefore the article the should have 
been used instead of the pronoun his, 

"It gives pain to the mind and memory, and ex- 
*• poses the unskilful hearer to mingle the superior 

• *• and inferior particulars together ; it leads them into 
" a thick wood instead of open day-light, and placi;:: 
** them in a labyrinth instead of a plain path.*' — L. 
Part 4. Chap. 2. 

The grammar is clearly bad ; and the rhetoric is 

• net quite free from fault. Labyrinth is the opposite 
of plain path, but open day-Light is not the opposite 
of a thick wood. Open plain would have been better 

•than open day -light', for open day-light may exist 
along with a thick wood. 



VERBS. 

" There are many things which we every day see 
" others unable to perform, and, perhaps, have even 
*' miscarried ourselves in attempting ; and yet can 
" hardly allow to be difficult."— R. No. 122. 

This sentence has in it one of the greatest of faults. 
The nominative case of can allow is not clear to us. 
This is a manner too elliptical, " fVe can hardly 
allow them,** is what was meant. 

" A man's eagerness to do that good to which he is 
not called, will betray him into crimes/'— R. Np. 6. 

I 
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: The man is not called to the good, but to do 
the good. It is not my business^ at this time, to 
criticise the opinions of Doctor Johnson ; but I 
cannot refrain from just remarking upon this sen- 
tence, thai it contains the sum total of pamoe obe- 
dience and non-resistance* It condemns all disin- 
terested zeal and every thing worthy of the name of 
patriotism. 

*' We are not compelled to toil through half a folio 
" to be convinced that the author has broke his pro- 
"mise."— R. No. 1. 

•* The muses, when they sung before the throne of 
Jupiter."— R. No. 3. 

In the first of these, the passed time is used where 
the passive participle ought to have been used ; and 
in the second, the passive participle is used in place of 
the passive time. Broken and sang were the proper 
words. 

*' My purpose was^ after ten months more spent in 
*' commerce, to have withdrawn my wealth to a safer 
" country."— R. No. 120. 

The purpose was present, and therefore it was his 
purpose to withdraw his wealth. 

" A man may, by great attention, persuade 
*' others, that he really has the qualities that he 
" presumes to boast ; but the hour wiU cmne when 
" he should exert them, and then whatever he en* 
"joyed in praise, he must suffer in reproach" — R. 
No. 20. 

Here is a complete confounding of times. Instead 
of should, it should be ought to : and instead of epi- 
joyed, it should be may have enjoyed. The sense is 
bad too ; for, how can a man suffer in reproach whMt 
he has enjoyed in praise ? 

. «< He had taught himself to think riches 
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'* valuable tbaa nature designed them, and to expect 
" from them "— R. No. 20. 

"I could ^vM'^QViilj adventure an inseparahleunion,** 
— R. No. 119. 

" I propose to endeavour the entertainment of my 
countrymen." — R. No. !• 

•• He may, by attending the remarks, which every 
paper will produce." — R. No. 1. 

In each of these four sentences, a neuter verb has 
the powers of an active verb ^ven to it. " Desigcned 
" them to be ; adventure on ; endeavour to entertain ; 
•* attending to,'* To design a thing is to draw it ; to 
attend a thing is to wait on it. No case occurs to me 
at present, wherein adventure and endeavour can be 
active verbs ; but, at any rate, they ong^ht not to have 
assumed the active office here. 

" / was not condemned in my youth to solitude, 
" either by indigence or deformity, nor passed the 
** earlier part of life without the flattery of courtship." 
— R. No. 119. 

The verb cannot change from a neuter to an axitive 
"without a repetition of the nominative. It should^have 
been, nor did I pass ; or, nor passed I, 

" Antuea was content to call a coach, and crossed 
the brook."— R. No. 34. 

It should be *'she crossed the brook." 

*' He will be welcomed with ardour, unless he 
destroys those recommendations by his faults." — R. 
No. 160. 

*' If he thinks his own judgment not sufficiently en* 
lightened, he may rectify his opinions." — R. No. 1. 

" If he finds, with all his industry, and all his 
*' artifices, that he cannot deserve regard, or can- 
" Dot obtain it, h% may 1^ the design fall."— B 

Mo. L 

i2 
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The subjunctive mode ought to be used in all these 
three sentences. In the first, the meaning* is, " un- 
less he should destroy." In the two last, the Doctor 
is speaking of his own undertaking ; and, he means, 
" the author, if he should think, if he should Gnd; 
" may then rectify his opinions ; may then let fall his 
** design." He therefore should have written, " if he 
think ; if hejind." 

'* Follow solid argument wherever il leads you."— 
L. Part 3. 

Wherever it may lead you, or shdl lead you, 
is meant: and, therefore, the subjunctive mode was 
necessary. It should have been, ** wherever it lead 
you." 

" See, therefore, that your general definitions, or 
" descriptions, are as accurate as the nature of the 
" thing will bear: see that your general divisions and 
** distributions he just and exact ; see that your axioms 
" be suflBciently evident: see that your principles be 
" well drawn." — L. Part 4. 

All these members are correct, except the first, 
where the verb is put in the indicative mode instead 
of the subjunctive. All the four have the same turn : 
they are all in the same mode, or manner : they should, 
therefore, all have had the verb in the same form. 
They all required the subjunctive form. 

PARTICIPLES. 

" Or, it is the drawing a conclusion, which was 
before either unknown, or dark." — L. Introduction, 

It should be ** the drawing of a conclusion;" for, 
in this case, the active participle becomes a noun, 
** ThiB act of drawing " is meant, and clearly under- 
stood ; and we cannot say, *' the act drawhig a con- 
clusion." When the article comes before, there mast 
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be the preposition after the participle. To omit the 
preposition in such cases is an error very common 
and therefore I have noticed the error in this instance, 
in order to put you on your guard. 

ADVERBS. 

'* For thoughts are only criminal, when they are 
first chosen, and then voluntarily continued,** — R. 
No. 8. 

The station, or place, of the adverb is a great 
matter. The Doctor does not mean here that which 
bis words mean. He means that ** thoughts are 
" criminal, only when they are first chosen and then 
** voluntarily continued." As the words stand, they 
mean, that ** thoughts are nothing else, or nothing 
more, than criminal," in the case supposed. But, 
bere are other words not very properly used. I should 
like to be informed how a thought can be chosen ; 
how that is possible ; and also, hotv we can continue 
a thought, or how we can discontinue a thought at our 
will. The science here is so very profound that we 
cannot see the bottom of it. Swift says, " whatever 
•* is dark is deep. Stir a puddle, and it is deeper than 
•• a well." Doctor Johnson deals too much in this 
kind of profundity. 

'* I have heard how some critics have been pacified 
'* with claret and a supper, and others laid asleep with 
•' the soft notes of flattery."— R. No. 1. 

How means the manner in which. As, '* How do 
you do ?" That is, ** In what manner do you carry 
yourself on ?" But the Doctor tells us here, in other 
words, the precise manner in which the critics 
were pacified. The how, therefore, should have been 
that. 
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*' I hope not much to tire those whom I shall not 
happen to please." — R. No. 1 . 

He did not mean that he did not much hope, bctt 
that he hoped not to tire much, **" I hope I shall not 
much tire those whom I may not happen to please." 
This was what he meant ; hut he does not say it. 

" And it is a good judgment alone can dictate how 
far to proceed in it and when to stop." — L. Part 4. 

Doctor Watts is speaking here of writing. In such 
a case an adverb, like how far, expressive of longi- 
tudinal space, introduces a rhetorical figure; for 
the plain meaning is, that judgment will dictate ^010 
much to write on it, and not how far to proceed in 
it. The figure, however, is very proper, and much 
better than the literal words. But when a figure is 
begun, it should be carried on throughout, which is 
not the case here ; for the Doctor begins with a 
figure of longitudinal space, and ends with a figure 
of time. It should have been, " where to stop. 
Or, " how long to proceed in it and when to stop. 
To tell a man how far he is to go into the Western 
Countries of America, and when he is to stop, fs a 
very different thing from telling him how far he is to 
go and where he is to stop. I have dwelt thus on this 
distinction, for the purpose of putting you on the watch, 
and guarding you against confounding figures. The 
less you use them the better, till you understand more 

■ ■ 

about them. 

'* In searching out matters of fact in times past or 
*' in distant places, in which case moral evidence is 
*"' sufiicient, and moral certainty is the utmost that can 
" be attained, here we derive a greater assurance of 

■ 

" the truth of it by a number of persons, or multitude 
•' of circumstances concurring to bear witness to it/* 
— L. Part 3. 
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. The adverb here is wholly unnecessary, and it 
does harm. But what shall we say of the of it and 
the to it ? What is the antecedent of the it P Is 
matters of fact the antecedent ? Then ihem, and not 
it, should have been the pronoun. Is evidence the 
antecedent ? Then we have circumstances bearing 
witness to evidence I Is certainty the antecedent? 
Then we have the truth of certainty ! Mind, my 
diear James, this sentence is taken from a treatise on 
logic ! How necessary is it, then, for you to be careful 
in the use of this powerful little word it I 

PREPOSITIONS. 

" And, as this practice is a commodious subject of 
" raillery to the gay, and of declamation to the serious, 
" it has been ridiculed "-— R. No. 123. 

With the gay; for to the gay means that the 
raillery is addressed to the gay, which was not the 
author's meaning. 

" When I was deliberating to what new qualifica- 
tions I should aspire." — R. No. 123. 

With regard to^ it ought to have been ; for we 
cannot deliberate a thins^ nor to a thing, 

- " If I am not commended for the beauty of my 
works, I may hope to be pardoned /or their brevity,** 
— R. No. 1. 

We may commend him for the beauty of his 
works ; and we may pardon him for their brevity, if 
we deem the brevity a fault ; but this is not what 
he means. He means that, at any rate, he shall 
have the merit of brevity ; ** If I am not commended 
" for the beauty of my works, I may hope to be 
" pardoned on account of their brevity." This wai 
what the Doctor meant ; but this would have maned 
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a little the antithesis; it would have unsettled a 
little the balance of that see-saw, in which Dr. ' 
John>on so much delighted, and which, falling into 
the hands of novel-writers and of Members of Par- 
liament, has, by njoving* unencumbered with any of - 
the Doctor's reason- orsense^ lulled so many thousands 
asleep ! Doctor Johnson created a race of writers and 
speakers. '• Mr. Speaker, that the state of the nation 
'* is very critical all men must allow ; but, that it is 
*' wholly desperate, few men will believe." When 
you hear or see a sentence like this, be sure that the 
person who speaks or writes it, has been reading 
Doctor Johnson, or some of his imitators. But ob- 
serve, these imitators go no further than the frame 
of the sentences. Tliey. in general, take special 
care not to imitate the Doctor in knowledge and rea- 
soning. 

1 have now lying on the table before me forty eight 
errors in the use or omission of Prepositions, by 
Doctor Watts. I will notice but two of them ; the. 
fir^jt is an error of commission, the second of omission. 

** When we would prove the importance of any 
** scriptural doctrine, or duty, the multitude of texts, 
" wherein it is repealed and iucukaieU upon the 
" reader, seems naturally to instruct us, that it is a 
•* matter of greater importance than other things 
'* which are but slightly or singly mentioned in the 
" Bible."- L. Part 3. 

The words repealed and inculcated both apply to 
vpon ; but we cannot repeat a thing vp<m a reader^ 
and the words here used mean this. When several 
verbs or participles are joined together by a copula- 
tive conjunction, care must be taken that the act 
described by each verb, or participle, be such as can 
be performed by the agent, and performed too in the 
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manner, or for the purpose, or on the. object, desig- 
nated by the other words of the sentence. 

. The other instance of error in the use of the 
Preposition occurs in the very Jirst seutence in the 
treatise on logic. 

. ** Logic is the art of using reason well in our in- 
"quiries after truth, and the communication of it to 
" others."— L. Introduction. 

The meaning of the words is this : that " Logic is 
'' the art of using reason well in our inquiries after 
" truth, and is uho the communication of it to 
** others.** To be sure we do undeniand that it 
means, that ** Logic is the art of using reason well 
** in our inquiries after truth, and in the communi- 
*' cation of it to others ;" but, surely, in a case like, 
this, no room for doubt, or for hesitation, ought to 
have been left. Nor is ** using reason vcelL" a well-, 
chosen phrase. It minj mean treating it icell : not 
UL treating it. *' Using reason properly, or em-. 
ploying reason well," would have been better. For 
observe. Doctor Watts is here giving a dfjiniiion of 
the thing of which he was about to treat ; and he is 
speaking to persons unacquainted with that thing ; 
for as to those acquainted with it, no definition was 
wanted. Clearness, everv where desirable, was here 
absolutely necessary. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

** As, notwithstanding all that wit, or malice, or 
" pride, or prudence, will be able to suggest, men and 
"women must, at last, pass their lives together, 
«• I have never, therefore, thought those writers friends 
«• to human happiness, who endeavour to excite in 
" either sex a general contempt or suspicion of the 

"other."— R. No. 149. 

1 5 ' ' 
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The as is unnecessary ; or the therefore is un- 
necessary. 

'* But the happy historian has no other labour than 
of gathering what tradition pours down before him.'* 
— R. No. 122. 

" Some have advanced' without due attention to 
" the consequences of this notion, that certain virtues 
** have their correspondent faults, and therefore to 
" exhibit either apart is to deviate from probability." 
— .R. No. 4. 

" But if the power of example is so ^at as to 
*' take possession of the memory by a kind of violence, 
** care ought to be taken, that when the choice is 
" unrestrained, the best examples only should be 
** exhibited ; and that which is likely to operate so 
" strongly, should not be mischievous or uncertain in 
" its effects."— R. No. 4. 

It should have been, in the first of these extracts, 
" than that of g-athering" ;" in the second, *'and that 
therefore;** in the third, "and that that which is 
likely." If the Doctor wished to avoid putting two 
thats close together, he should have chosen another 
form for his sentence. The that which is a rete- 
tive, and the conjunction that was required to go 
before it. 

" It is, therefore, an useful thing, when we have a 
" fundamental truth, we use the synthetic method to 
" explain it."— L. Part 4. 

It should have been, that we use. 

WRONG PLACING OF WORDS. 

Of all the faults to be found in writing, this is one 

of the most common, and perhaps it leads to the 

greatest number of misconceptions. All the words 

may be the proper words to be used upon the occasMNii 
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9Mkd yet^ by a misplacing of a part of them, the 
meaning' may be wholly destroyed ; and even made 
to be the contrary of what it ought to be. 

" I asked the question with no other intention than 
" to set the gentleman free from the necessity of 
" silence, and give him an opportunity of mingliof^ 
*' on equal terms with a polite assembly, from which, 
"however uneasy, he could not then escape, by a 
** kind introduction of the only subject on which I 
" believed him to be able to speak with propriety."— 
R. No. 126. 

This is a very bad sentence altogether. " Hoya^ 
ever uneasy," applies to assembly, and not to gen- 
tleman. Only obser\'e how easily this might have 
been avoided. "From which he, however uneasy, 
could not then escape." After this we have ** he 
could not then escape, by a kind introduction,** 
"We know what is meant ; but the Doctor, with all 
bis commas, leaves the sentence confused. Let us 
see whether we cannot make it clear. " I asked the 
" question with no other intention, than by a kind 
" introduction of the only subject on which I believed 
" him to be able to speak with propriety, to set the 
" gentleman free from the necessity of silence, and to 
" give him an opportunity of mingling on equal terms 
*' with a polite assembly, from which be, however 
" uneasy, could not then escape." 

" Reason is the glory of human nature, and one of 
** the chief eminences whereby we are raised above 
" our fellow-creatures, the brutes, in this lower 
*' world/' — L. Introduction. 

I before showed an error in the ^rst sentence of 
Doctor Watts's work. Thb is the second sentence. 
The words, *' in this lower world," are not words mi^ 
placed only : they are wholly unnecessary, and they 
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do great harm ; fnr tliey do these two things ; first, 
they imply, that there are brutes in tiie higher worbl ; 
and, second, they excite a doubt, whether we are raised 
above those brutes, 

I might, my dear James, greatly extend the num* 
ber of my extracts from both these authors ; but, here, 
I trust, are enough. I had noted down about two 
hundred errors in Doctor Johnson's Lives of the Poets ; 
but afterwards perceiving that he had revised and 
corrected the Rambler with extraordinary care, I 
chose to make my extracts from that work rather than 
from the Lives of the Poets. 

DOUBLE NEGATIVE AND ELLIPSIS. 

Before I dismiss the Specimens of bad Grammar, 
I will just take, from Tull, a sentence which con- 
tains striking instances of the misapph'cation of Nega- 
tives and of the Ellipsis, In our language two 
negatives applied to the same verhy or to the same 
words of any sort, amount to an affirmative: a§, "Do 
not give him none of your money." That is to say, 
" Give him some of your money," though the contrary 
is meant. It should be, ** Do not give him anij of 
your money." Errors, as to this matter, occur most 
frequently when the sentence is formed in such a 
manner as to lead the writer out of sight and out of 
sound of the first negative before he comes to the point 
where he thinks a second is required : as, *' Neither 
" Richard nor Peter, as I have been informed, and 
"indeed as it has been proved to me, never gave 
" James authority to write to me." You see it ought 
to be ever. But in this case, as in most others, there 
requires nothing more than a little thought. You see 
clearly, that two negatives applied to the same verb, 
destroy the negative effect of each other. " I will 
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not never write." This is the contrary of " I mil 
necer write." 

The Ellipsis, of which 1 spoke in Letter XIX. , 
paragraph "227, ought to be used with great care. 
Read that paragraph again ; and then attend to the 
foHowing sentence of Mr. Tull, which I select in 
order to show you, that very fine thoughts may be 
greatly marred by too free a use of the Ellipsis. 

•' It is strange, that no autnor should never have 
" written fully of the fabric of ploughs ! Men of 
" greatest learning have spent their lime in contriving 
•' instruments to measure the immense distance of the 
•' stars, and in finding out the dimensions and even 
" weight of the planets. They think it more eHgible 
*' to study the art of ploughin<i; the sea with ships, 
" than of tilling the land with ploughs. They bestow 
" the utmost of their skill, learneJly to pervert the 
" natural use of all the elements for debtruvtion of 
" their own species by the bloody art of war : and 
'* some waste their \vhole lives in studying how to 
" arm death with new engines of horror, and invent' 
^* ing an infinite variety of slaughter; but think it 
•* beneath men of learning (who only are capable of 
" doing it) to employ their learned labours in the in- 
" vention of new, or even improving the old, instru- 
" menis for increas'mg of bread." 

You see the never ought to be ever. You see that the 
the is left out before the word greatest, and again before 
tceiglit, and in this last-mentioned instance, the leav« 
ing of it out makes the words mean the ** even weight;'* 
that is to say, not the odd weight ; instead of ** even 
the weight," as the author meant. The conjunction 
that is left out oefore " of tilting;'* before destruction, 
the article the i% again omitted ; in is left out before 
intentiiig and also before improving; and, at the 
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close the is left oat before increasing. To see so fiae 
a sentence marred in this way, is, I hope, quite enoagli 
to guard you against the frequent commission of simi- 
lar errors. 



LETTER XXII. 

ERRORS AND NONSENSE IN A KING'S SPEECH. 

My dear James, 

In my first Letter I observed to you, that, to the 
functions of Statesmen and Legislators was due the 
highest respect which could be shown by man to any 
thing human ; but I, at the same time, observed, that 
as the degree and quality of our respect rose in pro- 
portion to the influence which the different branches of 
knowledge naturally had in the affairs and on the 
conditions of men; so, in cases of imperfection in 
knowledge, or of n^ligence in the application of it, or 
of its perversion to bad purposes, all the feelings oppo- 
site to that of respect, rose in the same proportion ; 
and to one of these cases I have now to direct your 
attention. 

The speeches of the King are read by him to the 
Parliament. They are composed by his Ministers, or 
select Councillors. They are documents of great im- 
portance, treating of none but weighty matters : they 
are always styled Most Gracious, and are heard and 
answered with the most profound respect. 

The persons who settle upon what shall be the 
topics of these Speeches, and who draw the Speeches 
up, are, a Lord High Chancellor, a First Lord of the 
Treasury, a Lord President of the Council thrae 
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Secretaries of State, a First Lord of the Admiralty, a 
Master General of the Ordnance, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and perhaps one or two besides. These 
persons are called, when spoken of in a body, the 
Ministry. They are all Members of the King's con- 
stitutional Council, called the Privy Council, without 
whose assent the King can issue no proclamation nor 
any order affecting the people. This Council, Judge 
Blackstone, taking the words of Coke, calls *' a noble, 
honourable, and reverend assembly." So that, in the 
Ministry, who are selected from the persons who com- 
pose this assembly, the nation has a right to expect 
something very near to perfection in point of judgment 
and of practical talent. 

How destitute of judgment and of practical talent 
these persons have been, in the capacity of Statesmen 
and of Legislators, the present miserable and perilous 
state of England amply demonstrates ; and I am now 
about to show you, that they are equally destitute 'in 
the capacity of writers. There is some poet who 
says, * 

" Of all the arts in which the leam'd excel, 
*• The first in rank is that of tvriting well** 

And though a man may possess great knowledge, 
as a Statesman and as a Legislator, without being able 
to perform what this poet would call writing well; 
yet, surely, we have a right to expect in a Minister 
the capacity of being able to write grammatically : 
the capacity of putting his own meaning clearly down 
upon paper. But, in the composing of a King's 
Speech it is not one man, but nine men, whose judg* 
' 2nent and practical talent are employed. A King's 
Speech is, too,, a very short piece of writing. The 
topics are all distinct. Very little is said upon eaclu 
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There is no reasoning'. It is all plain matter of £act, 
or of simple observation. The thing is done with all. 
the advantages of abundant time for examination and 
re-examioation. Each of the Ministers has a copy of 
the speech to read, to examine, and to observe upon ; 
and when no one has any thing left to suggest in the 
way of alteration or improvement, the speech is agreed 
to, and put into the mouth of the King. 

Surely therefore, if in any human effort perfection 
can be expected, we have a right to expect it irj a 
King's Speech. You shall now see, then, what pretty 
stuff is put together, and delivered to the Parliament, 
under the name of King's Speeches. 

The Speech which I am about to examine is, in- 
deed, a Speech of the Regent ; but I might take any 
other of these Speeches. I choose tliis particular 
Speech, because the subjects of it are familiar in 
America as well as in England. It was spoken on the 
8th of November, 1814. I shall take a sentence at a 
time, in order to avoid confusion. 

" My Lords and^Gentlemen, It is with deep regret 
** that / am again obliged to announce the conti- 
" nuance of his Majesty's lamented indisposition." 

Even in this short sentence there is something 
equivocal; for it may be that the Prince's regret 
arises from his being obliged to announce, and not 
fromikthe thing announced. If he had said, ** With 
deep regret I announce," or, *' I announce with deep 
regret/' there would have been nothing equivocal. 
And in a composition like this, all ought to be as clear 
as the pebbled brook. 

"It would have given me gfreat satisfaction to 
" have been enabled to communicate to you the ^cr- 
" mination of the war between this country and the 
" United States of America." . * 
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The double compound times of the verbs, in the 
first part of the sentence, make the words mean, that 
it would, before the Prince came to the House, liave 
given him great satisfaction to be enabled lo coromu- 
Bicate ; whereas he meant, ** It would now have given 
me great satisfaction to be enabled to communicate." 
In the latter part of the sentence we have a little non- 
sense. What does termination mean ? It means, io 
this case, end, or conclusion ; and thus the Prince 
wished to connnwncate an end to the wise men, by 
whom he was surrounded ! To communicate is lo 
impart to another any thing that we have in our 
possession or within our power. And so the Prince 
wished to impart the end to the Noble Lords and 
Honourable Gentlemen. He might wish to impart, 
or communicate, the neus, or the intelligence, of the 
end; but, he could not communicate the end itself. 
What should we say, if some one were lo tell us, that 
an officer had arrived, and broui^hl home the termi- 
nation of a battle and carried it to Carlton House and 
communicated it to the Prince ?*Ve should laugh 
at our informant's ignorance of grammar, though we 
should understand what he meant. And shall we, 
then, be so partial and so unjust as to reverence in 
Kings' Councillors that which we should laugh at in 
one of our neighbours ? To act thus would be, my 
dear bion, a base abandonment of our reason, which is, 
to use the words of Dr. Watts, the common gift of God 
to man. 

•' J ll hough this war originated in the most un- 
'* provoked aggression on the part of the Oocemment 
** of the United States, and was calculated to promote 
" the designs of the common enemy oi Europe against 
" the rights and independence of all other nations, 
" I never have ceased to entertain a sincere desire to 
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*' bring* it to a conclusion on just and honourable 
•' terms/' 

The the most would lead us to suppose, that there 
had been more than one agression « and that tlid 
war originated in the most unprovoked of themi 
whereas the Prince*s meaning was^ that the aggressiim 
was an unprovoked one, unprovoked in the superlative 
degree ; and that, therefore, it was a most unprovoked 
aggression. The words all other nations, may mean 
all nations except England; or, all nations out of 
Europe ; or, all nations other than the United States ; 
or, all nations except the enemy's own nation. Guess 
you which of these is the meaning : I confess that I 
am wholly unable to determine the question. But, 
what does the close of the sentence mean, when taken 
into view with the although at the beginning ? Does 
the Prince mean, that he would be justified in wanting 
to make peace on unjust and dishonourable terms 
because the enemy had been the aggressor? He 
might, indeed, wish to make it on terms dishonour- 
able, and even di^aceful, to the enemy ; but could 
he possibly wish to make it on unjust terms ? Does 
he mean, that an aggression, however wicked and un- 
provoked, would give him a right to do injustice? 
Yet if he do not mean this, what does he mean ? 
Perhaps (for there is no certainty) he may mean, that 
he wishes to bring the war to a conclusion as soon 
as he can get just and honourable terms from the 
enemy : but, then, what is he to do with the altJiough? 
Let us try this. " I am ready," say you, " to make 
** peace, if you will give me just terms, although 
" you are the aggressor." To be sure you are, 
whether I be the aggressor or not ! All that yoa 
ean possibly have the face to ask of me is justice i 
and, therefore, why do you connect your wish for 
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peskce with this although? Either yoa mean, that 
flay aggression gives you a right to demand of me 
fnore than justice, or you talk* nonsense. Nor must 
ire overlook the word *' government,** which is in<* 
troduced here. In the sentence before^ the Prince 
wished to communicate the end of the war between 
" this country and the United States ; " but in this 
tentence we are at war with " the Government of the 
United States." This was a poor trick of sophistry; 
and as such we will let it pass with only observing; 
that such low trickery is not very becoming in men 
selected from *' a noble, honourable, and reverend 
assembly/' 

" I am still engaged in negotiations for this pur* 
pose." 

That is, the purpose of bringing the war to a coa* 
elusion. A very good purpose ; but why still ? ' He 
had not told his nobles and his boroughmen that he 
had been engaged in negotiations. Even this short 
simple sentence could not be made without fault. 

** The success of them must, however, depend on 
" my disposition being met with corresponding senti* 
^* ments on the part of the enemy." 

Now, suppose I were to say, *' My wagon was met 
with Mr. Tred well's coach." Would you not think 
that somebody had met the wagon and coach both 
going toother the same way ? To be sure you would. 
But if I were to say. My wagon was met by Mr. 
Tredwell's coach, you would think that they had ap« 
preached each other from different spots. And, there- 
fore, the Prince should have said, " met by" This 
sentence, however, short as it happily is, is too long; 
to be content with one error. Disposition, in this 
sense of the word, means, state, or bent, or temper, tf 
mnd ; and the word sentimeHti means thottghtt, or 
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opinions. So, here we have a temper of mind met by 
thoughts, Thoug^hts may correspond or agree with 
a temper of mind ; but how are they to ftteet it ? 
If the Prince had said, ** My disposition being met 
** by SL corresponding disposition on the part of the 
*.' enemy," he would have uttered plain and dignified 
language. 

'* The operations of his Majesty's forces by sea and 
** land in the Chesapeake, in the course of the present 
" year, have been attended with the most brilliant and 
" successful results." 

Were there only the had placing of the different 
members of this sentence, the fault would be sufficient. 
But we do not know whether the Prince means 
operations by sea and land, or forces by sea and 
land. 

'* The flotilla of the enemy in the Patuxent has been 
'* destroyed. The signal defeat of their land forces 
** enabled a detachment of his Majesty's army to take 
" possession of the city of Washington ; and the Hpirit 
•• of enterprise which has characterized all the move- 
•* ments in that quarter, has produced on the inha- 
*' bitants a deep and sensible impression of the calami* 
** ties of a war in which they have been so wantonly 
" involved." 

Enemy is not a noun of multitude, like gang, or 
House of Commons, or den of thieves; and, there- 
fore, when used in the singular, must have singular 
pronouns and verbs to £^ree with it. Tieir, in the 
second of these sentences, should have been his. A 
sendhle impression: an impression /e/^; a deep im- 
pression is one more felt. Therefore it was " a «*?«- 
sibte and deep impression," But, indeed, sensible 
had no business there ; for, an impression that is deep 
must be sensible. What would you think of a mim 
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who should say, " I have not only been stabbed, but my 
sldn has been cut ? '* Why you would think, to be sure, 
that he must be a man selected from the noble, ho- 
hourable, and reverend assembly at Whitehall. 

" The expedition directed from Halifax to the 
" Northern coast of the United States, has terminated 
" in a manner not less satisfactory," 

Than tchat ? The Prince has told us, before this, of 
nothing that has terminated satisfactorily. He has 
talked of a brilliant result, and of an impression made 
on the inhabitants; but of no termination has he 
talked ; nor has he said a word about satisfaction. 
We must always take care how we use, in one sen- 
tence, words which refer to any thing said in former 
sentences. 

** The successful course of this operation has been 
''followed by the immediate submission of the exten- 
*' sive and important district east of the Pones bscot / ircr 
** to his Majesty* s arms J* 

This sentence is a disgrace even to a Ministry with 
a Jenkinson at its head. What do they mean by a 
course being followed by a submission ? And then, 
" has been followed by the immediate submission?" 
One would think that some French emigrant priest 
was employed to write this speech. He, indeed, 
would say, '' a et4 suivie par la soumission imme- 
diate." But when we make use of any word, like 
immediale, which carries us back to the time and 
^cme of action, we must use the past time of iJie 
verb, and say, ** was followed by the immediate sub- 
mission." 'Ihat is to say, was then followed by the 
then immediate ; and not has now been followed by 
the then immediate submission. The close of this sen- 
tence exhibits a fine instance of want of skill in tlie 
placing of the parts of a sentence. Could these ooble 
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and reverend persons find no place but the end for ^' t0 
his Majesti/s arms ?" There was, but they could not 
see it» a place made on purpose, after the word sulh* 
mission. 

It is unnecessary, my dear James, for me to proceed 
further with an exposure of the bad grammar and the 
nonsense of this speech. There is not, in the whole 
speech, one single sentence that is free from error. 
Nor will you be at all surprised at this, if ever you 
should hear these persons uttering their own speeches 
in those places which, when you were a naughty 
little boy, you used to call the " Thieves* Houses.** 
If you should ever hear them there, stammering and 
repeating and putting forth their nonsense, your won- 
der will be, not that they wrote a King's Speech so 
badly, but that they contrived to put upon paper sen- 
tences sufiiciently grammatical to enable us to guess at 
the meaning. 



LETTER XXIII. 



ON PUTTING SENTENCES TOGETHER, AND ON FIGURATIVE 

LANGUAGE. 

My DEAR James, 

I HAVE now done with the subject of Grammar, 
which, as you know, teaches us to use words in a pro- 
per manner. But though you now, I hope, under* 
stand how to avoid error in the forming of sentences, 
I think it right not to conclude my instructions with- 
out saying a few words upon the subject of adding 
sentence to sentence, and on the subject oifiguraiwe 
language. 

Language is made use of for one of three purposes ; 
namely, to inform, to convincey or to persuade. The 
first, requiring merely the talent of telling what 
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know, is a matter of little difficulty. The second de« 
mands reasoning. The third, besides reasoning, de-* 
laands all the aid that we can obtain from the use o£ 
figures of speech, or, as they are sometimes called^ 
figures of rhetoric, which last word means, the power 
d persuasion. 

Whatever may be the purpose for which we use 
language, it seldom can happen that we do not stand 
in need of more than one sentence ; and, therefore, 
others must be added. There is no precise rule; there 
can be no precise rule, with regard to the manner of 
doing this. When we have said one thing, we must 
add another; and so on, until we have said all that 
we have to say. But, we ought to take care, and great 
care, that if any words in a sentence relate, in any 
way, to words that have gone before, we make these 
words correspond grammatically with those foregoing 
words ; an instance of the want of which care you have 
seen in Paragraph 1 78. 

The order of the matter will be, in almost all cases, 
that of your thoughts. Sit down to write what you 
have thought, and not to think what you shall writer, 
Use the first words that occur to you, and never at- 
tempt to alter a thought ; for, that which has come 
of itself into your mind is likely to pass into that 
of another more readily and with more effect than any 
thing which you can, by reflection, invent. 

Never stop to make choice of words. Put down 
your thought in words just as they come. Follow the 
order which your thought will point out ; and it will 
push you on to get it upon the paper as quickly and as 
dearly as possible. 

Thoughts come much faster than we can put them 
upon paper. They produce one another ; and this 
order of tlwir coming is, in almost erery case, the best 
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possible order thutthey can have on paper : yet, iCycni 
have several in your mind, rising above each other in 
point of force, the most forcible will natarally come 
the last upon paper. 

' Mr. Lindley Murray gives rules about long mr* 
ieiiceji and »hort sentences, and about a due mhrtHre 
of long and short; and he also gives rules aboutthe 
tellers tiiat sentences should hegm with, and the «yi- 
lables that they should end with. Such rules might 
be very well if we were to sing our writing ; but, when 
the use of writini? is to inform, to convince, or to per- 
suade^ wh^t can it have to do with such rules? 

There are certd\n connecting words, which it'l»of 
iihportance to use properly : such as therefore, \ihich 
means for that cause, for that reason. We jBOSt 
take care, when we use such words, that there is oc* 
casion for using them. We must take care, that 
when we use but, or for, or any other connecting 
word, the sense of our sentences requires such word 
to be used ; for, if such words be properly need, 
they throw all into confusion. You have seen the 
shameful effect of an although in the King*s Speech, 
which I noticed in my last J.etter. The adverbs whm, 
then, while, now, there, and some others, are con- 
necting words, and not used in their strictly literal 
sense. For example : " Well, then, I will not do it." 
Then, in its literal sense, means, at that time, or in 
that time: as, ** I was in America then." But 
** Well, then," means, '* Well, if that be so," or ** let 
that be so," or "in that case" You have only to 
accustom yourself a little to reflect on the meaning of 
these words ; for that will soon teach you never to em- 
ploy them improperly. 

A writing, or written discourse, is generally broken 
iiito paragraphs. When a new. paragraph should 
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i)egiQ, the nature of your thoughts must tell yqu. 
The propriety of it will be pointed out to you by the 
difference between the thoughts which are coming 
and those which have gone before. It is impossible 
to frame rules for regulating such divisions. When 
a man divides his work into Parts, Books, Chapters, 
.^uid Sections, he makes the division according to 
^at which the matter has taken in his mind ; s^nd, 
vhen he comes to write, he has no other guide for 
the distribution of his matter into sentences and 
paragraphs. 

Never write about any matter that you do mt well 
understand. If you clearly understand all about your 
matter, you will never want thoughts, and thoughts 
instantly become words. 

One of the greatest of all faults in writing and in 
speaking is this ; the using of many words to say 
little. In order to guard yourself against this fault, 
inquire what is the substance, or amount, of what 
you have said. Take a long speech of some talking 
Lord, and .put down upon paper what the amount ii£ 
. it is. You will most likely find that the amount is 
very small ; but, at any rate, when you get it, you will 
then be able to examine it, and to tell what it is 
worth. A very few examinations of this sort will so 
frighten you, that you will be for ever after upon 
your guard against talking a great deal and saying 
little. 

Figurative language is very fine when properly 
employed ; but, figures of rhetoric are edge-tools and 
two-edge tools too. Take care how you touch them I 
They are called figures, because they represent other 
things than the words in their literal meaning stand 
for. For instance : " The tyrants oppress and starve 
" the people. The people would live amidst abun- 
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" dance, if those cormorants did not devour the fruit 
*' of their labour." I shall only observe to you upon 
this subject, that if you use figures of rhetoric, yon 
ought to take care that they do not make nonsense of 
what you say ; nor excite the ridicule of those to whom 
you write. Mr. Murray, in an address to his students, 
tells them, that he is about to offer them some advice 
with regard to their " future walks in the paths of lite- 
rature." Now, though a man may take a walk along 
a path, a walk means also the ground laid out in h 
certain shape» and such a walk is wider than a path. 
He, in another part of this address, tells them, that 
they are in the morning of life, and that that is 
the season for exertion. The morning, my dear 
James, is not a season. The year, indeed> has sea- 
sons, but the day has none. If he had said the 
spring of life, then he might have added the season of 
exertion. I told you they were edge-tools. Beware of 
them. 

": I am now, my dear Son, arrived at the last para- 
graph of my treatise, and I hope, that when you 
arrive at it, you will understand grammar suflBciently 
to enable you to write without committing frequent 
and glaring errors. I shall now leave you, for about 
four months, to read and write English ; to practise 
what you have now been taught. At the end of those 
four months I shall have prepared a Grammar to 
teach you the French Language, which language 
1 hope to hear you speak, and to see you write well, 
at the end of one year from this time. With English 
and French on your tongue and in your pen, you have 
a resource, not only greatly valuable in itself, but a 
resource that you can be deprived of by none of thos^ 
changes and chances which deprive men of pecuniary 
possessions, and which, in some cases, make thd 
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pwrse-proud man of yesterday a crawling gycophantto- 
dty. Health, without which life is riot worth having, 
fOVL will hardly fail to secure by early rising', exercis^, 
JBobriety, and abstemiousness as to food. Happiness, 
or misery, is in the mind. It is the mind that lives ; 
and the length of life ought to be measured by the num- 
ber and importance of our ideas ; and not by the num- 
ber of our days. Never, therefore, esteem men mereiy 
on account of their riches or their station. Respect 
goodness, find it where you may. Honour talent 
li^ierever you behold it unassociated with vice ; but, 
honour it most when accompanied with exertion, and 
especially when exerted in the cause of truth and 
justice ; and above all things, hold it in honour, when 
it steps forward to protect defenceless innocence 
ag^ainst the attacks of powerful guilt. 



LETTER XXIV. 



SIX LESSONS, INTENDED TO PREVENT STATESMEN FROM 
USING FALSE GRAMMAR, AND FROM WRITING IN AN 
AWKWARD MANNER. 



Harpenden, Hertfordt?iire, June 23, 1822. 

My Dear James, 

In my first Letter I observed, that it was of the 
greatest importance that Statesmen, above all others, 
should be able to write well. It happens, however, 
but too frequently, that that which should be, in this 
case as well as in others, is not ; sufficient proof of 
which you will find in the remarks which I am now 
about to make. The Letter to Tierney, a thing 
which I. foresaw would become of great and lasting 
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2 List op Mr. Cobbett's Books. 

I u'ill DOW speak of each book separately under the several 
beads above-mentioned. N. B. All the books are bound' m 
koards^ which will be borne in mind when the price is 
looked at. 



• 1. BOOKS FOR TEACHING KNOWLEDGE 



I have been fiYqueutly asked by mothers of fainilieiSy by come 
fathers, aud by suiue schoolmasters even, to \>rite a lHM»k tliat 
they could begin tenchitt*; by ; oue that should be^^iu at the begin- 
ning of book learning, and smooth the way aloDf? to my own 
Boglish Grammar, wliich is the entrance-gate, i often promiseii 
to comply with these requests, aud, from time to time, in the in- 
tervals of political heats, 1 have thought of the thmg, till, at last^ 
I fouiid time enough to sit down aud put it upon paper* T)it* ob- 
jection to the commou spelling-books is, that tlie writers aim at 
teaching several important sciences in a little hook in which the 
whole aim should be the teaching of spelling and reading. We 
mre presented with a little Akithmbtk, a little Astronomy, a 
little Geography, and a good deal f>f Religion ! No wonder the 
poor little things imhihc a hatred of hooks iu the first that thej 
look into ! Disapproving heartily of these books, 1 have care- 
fully abstained from every-tbing beyond the object in view ; namely^ 
the teaching of a child to spell and read ; aud this work i have 
made as pleasant as I could, by introducing such stories as children 
most delight in, accompanied'hy thcue little wood-cut iUnfttratioas 
which amuse tlienu At the end of the book there is a ** Simiff^ 
jitone to the English OratMiinr." It is hut a sti'p ; it is designed 
to teach a child the different fMif/s of tptech, and the use nf jiolMlf^ 
with one or two small matters of the kiml. The book is Ui tl# 
duodecimo form, coutaius 176 pages of print, and the price is 2«> 



COBBETT'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (Price 3«.)-*Tbi8 woiiE 
it ia a aenes of letters addressed to my aou Jame«« wbeuiMJina 
14 years old. 1 made him copy the whole of it before it went la 
press ; and that made him a grammarian at once; aud bow nhla 
A oue it made him will he seen by hit fopn Grammar of the Ita* 
LIAN Languaok, his Ride in Franc p., and his Tour in Italt. 
Ybere are at the end of this Grammar '* Six Leasons intended <l» 
preveut Statesmen from using false grammar : " aud I really Mjib 
that our Uatesmen would attend to the instructions of the whole 
'hook. Tbousauds upon thousands of young men hare been wade 
eorrect writers by it ; aud, it is next to impossible that they ibo«|d 
have read with attention without its producing such effect. It is a 
1>ook of frineiplet, clearly laid down ; and when once themiaea 
.got into the mind they never quit it. More than lOOjOOO of Ifali 
iprork have been sold. 
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. CCHIBEIT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR {Price 5f.] ; or, Ptai^ 

hutrudians for the Learning of French,—TUis book bas had, mnd 

hat, a vtry grtot effect iu the producing of its object More young 

have, I dare say, learned French fmm it, than from all the 

books that have been published in English for the last fifty 

years. It is, like the former, a book of prineipies, clearly laid 

■luivn. I had this great a<lvautage, too, that I had learnt French 

W ii k§ ui a matier, 1 hail grubbed it out, bit by bit, and knew well 
Waw to remove all the difiicultie* ; I remembered what it was thaft 
ImmI fUXzM and retarded me ; and I have taken care, in thU my 
Grmnmar, to prevent the re;ider from experiencing that which« ift 
tUa respect, I expeiieuced myseK. This Grammar, as well as the 
fwwer, is ke|»t out of schools^ owing to the fear that the masters 
~. mistresses have of 1>eing look^ upon as CoBBRTTiTEa. 8a 
:h the worse for the children of the stupki brutes who are ike 
leof this fear, which sensible people laugh at, and avail them- 
mIvcs of the advantaces tendered to them iu the books. Teackimg' 
] ^ rmt k iu Engliek SvhoeU is, generally, a mere detutiom ; and as 
to IsachiDg the prenunciaiion by ruleSf it is the grossest of all 
iMMvaa alMurditi^ My knowledge of French was so complete 
tkiri^'Seven pears age^ that the veiy first thing in the shape of a 
book that 1 wrote for ihepres8» was a Grammar to teach French* 
ttOB EUifflish ; and of course it was written in French, 1 must 
Itdow all about these two languages ; and rouKt be able to give 
aivice to yoong people on the subject : their time is precious ; and 
I odhrise them not to waste it upon what ure called ieuens from 
maslers and mistresses. To learn the pronunciation, there is no 
W99 but that of hearmg those, and speaking with those, who 
■l ^sk the language well. My Grammar will do the rest. 



•Aff ' published^ Second Edition ^ 6s. boards^ 



or TBB VTAXUkM XJjrOVJUMf 

CfrtaPlaio and Com i>eu(lious Introduction to the Study of itsliaa* 

*" (r Jambs Vavl Cobbktt. This work coniains explanations nni. 

plea to teach the Uwgua);e practioally ; and ih«* prinoiples of 

are illostrated by |>a«tiuges from the beat Italian authors* 



A LATIN GUAiVlMAK for the Use of Boys ; being an Ex- 
plsnstii of ths Rudiments of the Latin Language, By Jamss 
Paul Cobbxtt. Price Se, bosrds. 
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i;XCRCISES TO COBBE'n^S FRBNCH GR\M\IAR (Pi 

2s) is Just published. It is an accuiiKmnimeut tu th^ Frencli 
Graminar, and i« necessary to the learner who h«a beeu diligent 
Id bis rcadiup of tlie Grammar. By James Cobbrtt. 



BWOB A»D B»aU8K BSOTIOWi 

COBBErrS FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIOXART.^ 
This book is dow published. Its price is 12f« in l>oards ; mm! it 

is a thick octavo ruluuie. 

« 
OB001tXk#KZCA& OZOTZOWAltT OV ■WO&JLW9 



This book was supf^ested to me by my owu frequent want of 
the iiifortiiatioD which it contains ; a sug'firestiou which, if erery 
compiler did but wait to feel before he puts his shears to wuric, 
iRTould spare the world many a voluminous and useless book. lam 
constantly receivini^ letters out of the country, the writers living^ in 
obscure places, but who seldom think of ^iviu^ more than the Mmm€ 
cftheplace thatthey write from ; and thus have [ been often puuled 
to death to find out even the county in which it is, before I could re* 
turn an answer. I one day determined, therefore, for my owncon- 
Tenience, to have a list made out of every parish in the kinf^dom ; 
but this bein^ done, I found that I had still ioumshipt and kamMs 
to add in order to make my list complete ; and when I had got the 
work only half done, f found it a book ; and that, with the additioB 
of bearki^, and population, and distance from the next markat- 
town, or if a market-town, from London, it would be a really nit- 
ful Geographical Dictionary. It is a work which the learned would 
call sui generis; it prompted itself into life, and it has g^rown in 
my hands ; but 1 will here insert the whole of the title-page, for 
that contains a full description of the book. It is a thick octavo 
volume, price 125. 

" A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLAND AND 

<< WALES; containing^ the names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
" CouutieS) with their several Subdivisions in t<» Hundreds, Lathes, 
*' Rapes, Wapentakes, Wards, or Divisions ; and an Account of 
*< the Distribution of the Counties into Circuits, Dioceses, and 
** Parliamentary Divisions. Also, the names (under that of each 
*' County respectively), in Alphal)etical Order, of all the Citi«9 
*< Boroufi^h^, Market Towns, Villages, Uaniiets, and Tithiugs, with 
" the Distance of each from London, or from the nearest Market 
*' Town, and with the Population, and other interesting particiilan 
*' relating to each ; besides which there are MAPS ; first, one of the 
** wh<ile country, showing the local situation of the Countiei rain- 
** tively to each other; and, then, each County is also preceded by 
« a Map, showing, in the same manner, the local situation of the 
« Cities, Boroughs, and Market Towns. FOUR TABLES af« 
** added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the Counties ; and then 
*' three Tables, showing the new Divisions and Distribution! eu- 
'< acted by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832.' 
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%. BOOKS ON DOMESTIO MANAGEMENT AND 

DUTIES. 
ooTVAoa scoiroarr. 

COBBETT'S COTTAGE ECONOMY {Price 2rf. 6<r.) ; ««• 
taininy loformation relative to the- brew)u|f of Beer, making^ of 
Br^a keepiuj: of Cows, Pi^, Bet$f Ewes, Goats, Poultry, aBil 
Imbltt, and relative to other matters deemed useful ia the con* 
^Actiug:of tlie Affairs of a Labourer's Famity ; to which are addad, 
lattnictioos relfitive to the selecting, the cutting and the bleachlbp 
fif Ihc Plants of English Grass and Grain, for the purpose of mak* 
ipif Hats and Bonnets ; and alio Instructions for erecting and utlnp 
IcMoases, after the Virginian manner. — In my ownestimati&n^ the 
book that stands first is Poor Man's Friend^ and tha one that 
■feands next is this CoxTAoa Economy ; and beyond all description 
la Ibe pleasure I derive from reflectini: on the number of Aa|^ 
fiUmiiits that tliis little hook must have made. I dined in company 
with a lady in Worcestershire^ who desired to see me on account of 
this book ; and she told me that until 6he read it, she knew nothinp 
ail all about these two great matters, the making of bread and m 
kter ; but that from the moment she read the book, she began t0 
tmak her servants, and that the benefits were very great. But, t6 
ihm tahauring people, there are the aricuments in favour of good 
conduct, sobriety, frugality, iudufitry, all the domestic virtues ; here 
•ve Ihe reasons for all tiiese ; and it must be a real devil in human- 
shape, who does not applaud the man who could sit down to writa 
thb book, a copy of which ev^ry parson ought, upon pain of loss of 
carSy to present to every girl that be marries, rich or poor. 

ABVXCS TO TbiTEra MSir. 

COBBETP'S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, and (incidentalM 
U Yeunf ff^omen, in the middle and higher Ranks of Life {Price 5f .) 
la was published in 14 numbers, and is now in one vol. complete. 



COBBETT'S SERMONS (/Vice 3#. (m^.)— 'Inhere are 13 of them 
•n tiM following subjects : I. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunk- 
cnaass; 3. Bribery; 4. The Rights of the Poor ; 5. Unjust Judges; 
& The Sluggard ; 7. Murder ; 8. Gaming ; 9. Public Robbery ; 
Ml The unnatural Mother; U. Forbidding Marriage; 12. Parsooa 
•Ml Tithes ; 13. Good Friday ; or, Godts Judgment on the Jews.— 
M m a of these Sermons have been told than of the Sermons of 
alf tha Church-parsons put together since mine were published. 
Thaia are some parsons who have the good sense and tha virtue to 
tbamfrom the pulpit 



3. BOOKS ON RURAL AFFAIRS. 

COBBETT'S EDITION OF TULL'S HUSBANDRY (Price 
15t): THE HORSE-HOEING HUSBANDRY; or, A TaBA« 
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TI8E on the Principles of Tillage and Vegrtation, wherein is 
taught a Method of intrtKlucing a sort of Vinryard Culture into 
the Corn •Fields, in order to increase their Product and diminiah 
the common Exjiense. By Jethro Tull, of Shalborne, in the 
county of Berks. To which is prefixed, An Introduction, expla- 
natory of some Circumstances connected with the History and Di- 
vision of the Work ; and containing; an Account of certain Experi- 
ments of recent date, by William Cojibett. — From this famous 
book I learned. all my principles relative to farming, gardeuinL'» 
and planting. It really, without a pun, goes to the root of the sub- 
ject. Before I read this book I had seen enougli of effects, but 
really knew nothing alM>ut the causes, it contains the foundation 
of all knowledge in the cultivation of the earth. 



'TEAXt'S XLBSZABVCa Z» AMXIUOA. 

COBBETT'S YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA, WITH 
A MAP(/Mce Us.) ; treating of the Face of the Country', the 
Climate, the Soil, the Products, the Mode of Cultivating the Land* 
the Prices of Laud, of Labour, of Food, of Raiment; of the Ex- 
penses of Housekeeping, and of the usual Manner of Living ; oF 
the Manners and Customs of the Poople ; and of the Institutions of 
the Country, Civil, Potitieaf, and Religious; in three Parts.-^The 
map is a map of the United States. The book contains a thumal 
of the Tfeat her for one whole year : and it has an account of my 
farming in that country; and also an account of the causes of poor 
Mirkbec/t*s failure lu his undertaking. A book very necessary to 
all men of property who emigrate to the Uuited States. 



COBBETT'S ENGLISH G\RDENER (PriceGs.) ; or A Trra- 
tise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying-out of Kitchen- 
Gardens ; on the Makin:;- and Managing of Hot- Beds and Greeo- 
Houses ; and on the Pnipagation and Cultivation of all sorts oF 
Kitchen-Garden Plants, and of Fruit-Trees, whether of the Garden 
or the Orchard. And also on the Formation of Shrubberies and 
Flower-Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cultivation of the 
several sorts of Shrubs and Flowers; concluding with a Kalbn- 
DAR, giving Instructions relative to the Sowings, Plantings, Pnin- 
ings, and other labours, to be performed in the Gardens, iu each 
Mouth of the Year. — A complete book of the kind. A plan of a 
"kitchen-garden^ and little plates to explain the works of pruniDp, 
graffing, and budding. But it is here, as in all my books, the 
'principles that are valuable : it is a knowledge of these that fills 
the reader with delight in the pursuit. I wrote a Gardrncr for 
America, and the vile wretch who pirated it there had the bare- 
ness to leave out the dedication. No pursuit is so rational as thisy 
as an amusement or relaxation, and none so innocent and so use« 
ful. It naturally leads t<} early rising ; to sober couteniplation ; 
and is conducive to health. Every young man should be a gar- 
dener, if possible; whatever else may be his pursuits. 
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COBBETT'S WOODLANDS {Price Ms,) ; or, A TirKATigB on 
tho'l^reparingof Gro'iQfi for Plaotiog; ou tbe Planting; ou tbe 
CoKiiriitiD^ ; on tbe Pruning^ ; mod on tbe Cuttings down of Forest 
Trees and Underwoods ; describing tbe usual Growtb and Size and 
tbe Uses of eacb sort of Tree, tbe Seed of eacb, tbe Season and 
Manner of collecting tbe Seed, the Mauoer of Preserving and Sow- 
log Itf and also tbe Manner of Managing the Young PlanU until lit 
to plant out ; the Trees being arranged in Alpbttbetical Order, and 
tbe List of tbem, including those of America as well as those of 
England, and the English, French, and Latin name being prefixed 
to Uie Directions relative to eacb Tree respectively.— This work 
takes every tree at ITS SEED, and carries an account of it to tbe 
cutting down and converting to its uses. 

A TltBATISB 0» COBBBTT'S COBJST. 

COBBETT'S CORN-BOOK {Price hs.) ; or, A Treatise on 
Co*BBTT*s CoKN : cuutaiuiug lustructions for Propagating and 
Cultivating the Plaut, and for Harvesting and Preserviug tbe 
Cn>p; and also au Account of the several Uses to which the Pro- 
duce is applied, with Miiittte Directions relative to each Mode of 
Application. — This edition I sell at bs, that it may get into nu- 
merous knnds, I have bad, even i/tis year^ a uuhie crop of this 
corn : and 1 undertake to pledge myself, that this corn will be in 
general cultivation in Euglaud, in two or three years from this 
time, in spite of all that fouU and malignant a<»ses can nay against 
it. Wheu I get time to go out into the country, amongst the la- 
V^nrers in Kent, Sussex, Hants, Wilt^j, and Kkhkk, who are 
ii04r more worthy uf eucouragement and good living thau they ever 
were, though they were always excellent; 1 promise myself the 
pleasure of seeing this beautiful crop growing in all their gardens^ 
and to see every man of them once mure witn a bit of meat on bis 
table and in his satchel!, instead of the infamous poteUo, 



4. MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

PAPBB. AaAZWST GOXiB. 

COBBETT'S PAPER AGAINST GOLD {Price bs.) ; or. the 
History and Mystery of the Bank of England, of the Debt, of 
tbe Stocks, of the Siukiug Fund, and of all tbe other tricks aud con- 
trivances carried on by the meaus of Paper Money. — This is tbe 
tetUkedition of this work, which will, 1 trust, be admired long after 
tbe final destruction of the horrible system which it exposes. Jtis 
tbe Ay By C, of paper- money learning. Every young man should 
read it with attention. 
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VBfl cnrR.siB or VAvajt-vconr* 

THE CURSB OF IMPER-MONEV; slmwtur fS- B«i!s |^. 
ducerj in America by Paper- Moiifv. Kv WillI'^m Gauck} m4 
Reprinted, with a Prerac«*, by William Cobbrit, M.P. PHttit. 

BQVXTAB&B ABJVSTMBJrV. 

FOUR LErrjiRS TO THE HON. JOHV STUART 
WOUTLEY, in Answer to his •< Brief Inquiry into the 'True 
A want ol au Equitable Adjustment between the Nadpa tfud iU 
Creditors." Price Zs. 

TumLAXa ItSBBB 

COBBETl'S RURAL Hi DES. (Price iM.]-.RURAL RID^ ia 
the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, WiltsblM, 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire;, Somerseiahir^, 
Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, ard Hertfufd- 
shire : with Economical and Political Observations relative to 
Matters appUcnble to, and illustrated by, the State of those Coun- 
ties respectively.-— These rides were |>erformed on Jbineiadk.- If 
the members of the Government had read them, only jutt read 
them, last year, when they were collected and printed in a voliinMt 
they could not have helped foreseeiuj^ all the violences that have 
taken place, and especially in these very countiei ; and fore- 
seeing tlieui, they must have been devils in reality if they had not 
done soniethiitji^ to prevent them. This is such a book w^sitUetmuk 
ought to read. 

S^OOXL XMCikVS Z*XCTSWBa 

GOBBET rs POOH MAN'S FRIENO (Pnce%d) ( or, a De- 
fence of the Ri»:hts of those who do the Work and fijc^it the Battles. 
— 'This is my favourite work. 1 bestowed more labour upon it thaa 
upon any larj^e volume that I ever wrote. Here it is proved, thai; 
according to all laws, divine as well as human, no one is to die 
with hunger amidst an abundance of food. 

BBtZOB.AWTfS OtIXDEa 
COBBEIT'S EMIGRANT'S GUIDE {Price 2#. M.) ; In Tin 

Lrttbks addressed to the Taxi'Ayerc of England; coDtaioin^ 
information of every kind, necessary to persons who are about tv 
emitrrate ; including several authentic and most interesting letters 
from English Emigrants, now in America, to theii relatiouBin 
England; andan account of the prices of House and Land, recently 
obtained from America by Mr. Cobbett. A New Edition«-^8ere 
all the information is contained that any one going to the Utiked 
States of js/werica can want, down to the most minute particulars; 
and here it is shown, that a man, who does not wish to be stanred, 
or to be a slave, ought not to emigrate to any other country. 



COBBETTS MANCHESTER LECTURES. This is a 
duodecimo volume {Price *28. 6d.), and it contains Six LecCUiS 
that I delivered at Manchester in the Winter of 1831. In Hibm 
Lectures I have gone fully into the state of the Country, and haVB 
put forth what I deem the proper remedies for that state. I hawe 
fully discussed the questions of Debt, Dead-Weight, SinecniM 
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AMiPeBftioDs, Church, Crtiwo Lands, Army and Navy, and I defjr 
all the doctors of political economy to answer nie that book. It 
nrntains a statement of the|iropf)sitioufi which, please God« Lnmmi 
Wnmike as a ground- work of relief to our country. 



USURY LAWS (Price 3». dd,) ; or Lending at Intrrrst; 
alto, the Exaction and Payment of certain Church-lees, such as 
Pftw-rent«, Burial-fees, and the like, tofrether with fifteotallinp 
Traffic; all proved to be repufruant t«> the Divine and Ecclesiastical 
Law, and destructive to Civil Society. To which is prefixed a 
Narrative of the Controversy between the Author and Bishop Cop- 
nittcrr, and of the sufferinfcs of the former in consequence of bli 
Adbereuceto the Truth. By the Rev. Jrkrmiaii O'Callaghan, 
Jlcmau Catholic Priest. With a Dedication to the <« Society op 
Fbirnds," by William Cobbbtt.— Every youu|; man should read 
this book, the history of which, besides the learned matter, is very 
carious. The '* Jesuits,*' as they call them, in Fiance, ou^bt to 
read this book ; aud then tell the w<»rld how they can fiud the tas- 
/mbnc^to preach the Catholic Religion and to uphold thtfuniiMg 
^Hem at the same time. 

KBGACT TO AABOmuntB^ 

Or, What is the Right which the Lords, Bsronets, and 'Squires, have 
to the Lands of England! In Six Letters, addressed to the 
Woridng People of England ; with a Dedication to Sir Robert 
PmI. By Wm. Cobbktt, M. P. for Oldham. Price, neatlj 
itmndp Sizteen-pence. 

abBOACT TO VAltSOVSI 
Or, Hare the Clergy of the Established Church an equitable right 
to the 'I'ithes, or to any other thing called Church Property, grenter 
tbaa the Dissenters hsre to the same ? And ought there, or ought 
there not, to be a separation of the Church from the State ? In Six 
Latters, addressed to the Church- Parsons in general, including tha 
Cathedral and College Clergy and the Bishops ; with a Dedicalion 
to Blomfield, Bishop of London. By Wm. Cobbeit, M.P. for 
Oldham. Third Edition. Price, neatly bound, Kighteen-pence. 

5. HISTORY. 

»&OTaSTA«T **B.aFO»JKATZO»4ff 

COBBETT'S HISTORY OF THE PROTIiSTANT REFORM- 
ATION in England and Irrland {Pi-ice is, 6d,) \ show iu|r bow 
that Event has impoverished and degraded the main bfidy of the 
Pieople in those Ci>antries : in a Series of Letters, addressed to all 
•cnsible ao'l just En«;iishmen : also, PART 11. {Price Ss.Od.) ; con- 
taining a LiKt of theAblMrys, Pri<»ries, NuMieries, llospilals, and 
oiber Religious Foumiations, in England and Wales, and in Ire- 
laud, confiscated, seised on, or alienated, by the Protestant ** Re- 
fornatiou " Sovereigns and Parliaments. — There are two Edi- 
iimUt one in Duodecuno ami one in Roj/nl Octavo, each iu two 
vaAuNef. The last was printed on the ootiou that the rick CathoMci 
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w«iild like to have tfae work in a fiuer form. It wu aa error ; mii4 
at it is better ti( sell books than tb krep tbein, this line edition i» 
sold fbr ten ikiUingr' : the smaU e<litiAu fur 8f . Tkit is tlie hmA 
that has done th»! bui'mett of the EtioMUhed Ckttrek ! Tbia bmi4 
has been translated into all the liviuK iaufcuages, and there are 
two Stereotype Editions of it in the United States of America. This 
is the source whence are now pouring in the petitions fbr the mMi * 
iioHo/tiihes! 

COBBETT'S ROMAN HISTORY (Price 6«.) ; Vol. I. in Bn» 
OLI8H and French, from the Foundation of Rome to the Battib 
of Actlum ; selected from the best Authors, ancient and m<Hlerli^ 
with a series of Questions at the end of each chanter; forthe uae 
of schools and youn|i^ persons in general. Vol. II. An AaaiDOBlk 
UisToRY OF THE EiMPERORS, in Frbnch and English : belu^ a 
continuation of the History of thb Roman Rbpublic, published 
by the same Authors, on the same plan, fbr the use of schools and 
voun^ persons in general. — ^Tbis work is tit Fremek and EmtflialU 
it is Intended as an Exercise baok^to be used with m^f Fnm^ 
Gramtnar ; and it is sold at a vitry low price, ti> place it wltiiiM 
the reach of youn^ men In (^neral. As a kitiarg it is edifjrinf. 
It is neciessary fur every man who has any pretensions to hot kf 
kaowied*re, to'know somethiujr of the history of that famoaa poa** 
pie; and I think this is the best abridgment tbatever waspubliaba^ 
As an Exercise-book it is complete, the translation bein^ as litanl 
and simple as possible. It consists of two tkick ddottecitmo vhumtk 
and is, therefore, as pkeap as possible to avoid loss upon mere paper 
and print; but i wish it to be within the reach of ^reatuumbmof 
jOMiig men. 

auopa or awb&bw jacxsow. 

HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON, PRE- 
SIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ttom 
his Birth, in 1767, «o the preteut time ; with a Portrait. Abrldgvl 
and compiled by Willi a Bf Cobbbtt, M.P. for Oldham. FHe§ 
3s. bds. 

&BOBirc'r AWB itBxeir or oborob rVki 

CO»BETT'S HISTORY OF THE REGENCY AND REIGN 
OF GEORGE IV.— This work is published in Nos. at 6rf.e^| 
and it does justice to the iate " mitd and mereifiU" Ki|yb 
Price, in boards, 10s. 6d. 

L AFA YEITE'S LI FE. ( Price If.) A brief Account of tb« iifl 
of that brave and honest man, translated from the Freuch« hfM9» 
Jam as Cobbbtt. 

6. TRAVELS. 



MR. JOHN COBBErrS LETl'ERS FROM FRANCE (Prim 

4c 6d,) ; containing; Observations on that Country duri jg^ a JmM^ 
uty from Calais to the Soutb, as far as Limofes ; then baciL 1^ 
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PlMii ; and then, after a Besidence, from the Eastern .part* of 
(imicc, aud tlirouf^b part of tUe Netherlaodi ; couiiiieuciB|> is 
Jlpril^juid «ndiu|; ia December, 1&24, 



ML MMES COBBE'rrs RIDE OP EIGHT HUNDR£D 
MLES IN FRANCE (the Third Ediiion, Price 2m, (id.) ; contain- 
iDfT a Sketch uf the Face of the Couutry^ of its. Rural Ectfuomy^ tti 
the Towns and Villag:cS| ofMauufacturerii and Trade, and of such of 
tlie Mauuers snd Customs as materially diflfer from those of EufT- 
land ; also,%n Account of the Prices oC Land, House, Fuel, Fuod^ 
RaiaieDt, Labour, and other Things, in different parts of theCoan- 

Sjr ; tlie design being to exhibit a true Picture of the present State 
<the People of France ; to which it adde«i, a General View of^be 
Tioaaces of the Kingdom. 

TOVK nr ZTAXiT. 

- MR. JAMES CX>ltliEI'l*S TOUR IN ITALY, and also in 
Part of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND {Price As. 6d.) ; tba 
fciite being from Paris through Lyons, to Marseilles, and thence. 
tD Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Fiorence, H(»me, Naples, aud Mount Vean- 
vim I and by Roue, Terui, Penigia, Artazo, Florence, Bologna^ 
FiArara, Padua, Venice, Vfnmn, Milan, over the Alps by MuinU 
St. Bernard, Geneva, and the Jura, bai-k into France. The sfiaea 
•f time being from Octoher 1821 to September 1829; eontaioing 
a Description of the Country, of the principal Cities aud tlieir aM>at 
striking Curiosities; of the Climate, Soil, Agriculture, Horticu^ 
ture, aud Products; of the Prices of Provisions and of Labour; 
aud of the Dresses aud ('onditions of the People. Aud also soma 
Account of the Laws and Customs, Civil aud Religious, and of the 
Morals aud Demeanor of the Inbahitaut^ iu (be several States. 

TOVB. ZSr SCOTXuAJni. 
TOUR IN SCO I LAND by Mr. Cobbbit : the tnnr takan in the 
anliMBn of 1832, aud the book written during tlia tour. It is a 
■■all duodecimo volume, tl»« price of wh'ch ii two shiilings aa4 
•iapancc. 

7. LAW. 



COBBETT'S TRANSLATION OF MARTENS'S LAW OP 
NATIONS {Price Ms,); being Ae Science of National Law, 
Covenants, Power, &c. Founded upon the Treaties aud Customa , 
of Modem Nations iu Europe. By G. F. Von Mahtens, Professor 
«)f Public Law iu the University of Gottingv^n. Translated frJMn 
the French, by Wm. Cobbett. To which is added, a List of the 
ftinripal Treaties, Declarations, and other Public Papers, from 
-flM Year 1731 to 1738, by the Author; and continued by tlM* 
.Tknaaalator dowa to November 1815. (The Pourtb Edition.)— Tbia 
Is a large Octave, It waa «me of ny first literary labours* Aa 
aicalleut Common-Place fiiiok to tba Law of Nationa. 



MR. WM. GOBBETTSLAW OP TUfiNPIKEd (Price 3m. 6d.)i 
ry aa Analytical ArraafcaMBt of, and llluttraftivc Commeoti on 



